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Complexion Powder adds the finishing touch. 
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** The Indian girl saw the irert body of the woodsman 
dashed down through the moil and water, now showing 
anarm., . . . only once for an instant, the head.”’- - 
' The Silent Places,’ page 385. 
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BEATING THE WIND ON A TOBOGGAN 


By A. PITCAIRN-KNOWLES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY G. R. BALLANCE 


HANKS to mechanical improve- 
ments in the accessories of our 
games, the modern sportsman is 

accomplishing feats that could not have 
been dreamed of even by the most im- 
aginative ten or twenty years ago. One 
of these improved pastimes is toboggan- 
ing as it is practised in Switzerland, at 
the famous winter-resorts, St. Moritz, 
Davos, and Arosa in the Engadine. 

In the old days the rudely fashioned 
“Handschlitten,” the native Swiss tobog- 
gan, was very popular among the village 
children, and occasionally used as a means 
of conveyance by the Swiss peasants. But 
with the advent of the Englishman came 
a change. The “ Handschlitten’” was no 
longer merely a plaything for children, for 
the Englishman with his quick eye for sport 
had discovered that traveling down the 
mountain slopes had its fascinations for 
grown-up people as well, and the natives 
for some time were startled at seeing 
bearded men spinning along on the little 
sledges. From that time tobogganing in 
the Engadine has advanced in leaps and 
bounds. The “ Handschlitten,” which is 
still much used, consists of a skeleton erec- 
tion of wood, raised on runners shod with 
iron or steel. Sitting on this, and placing 
one foot on each side, the rider guides by 
slightly scraping the snow with his heels. 
The use of two little wooden pegs, tied to 
the wrists, for the purpose of steering, and 


a padded seat raised in the middle in the 
shape of a lump to prevent the rider from 
slipping forward, were the two first revo- 
lutions in tobogganing. Then a happy 
idea struck an enterprising English visitor 
—to organize a race. The result was so 
satisfactory that an annual international 
competition for the “Symonds Cup” was 
held on the Klosters road to Davos— 
where tobogganing was first taken up as 
a sport. For weeks in advance this race 
formed the chief topic of conversation; 
sweepstakes were organized at the hotels, 
every one backed his or her favorite, and 
when the morning of the event arrived, 
almost every man, woman and child from 
Davos and the neighboring villages was 
on the spot to witness the finish. 

Soon tobogganing became just as popu- 
lar at St. Moritz, and later on at Arosa. 
Some time later the sport underwent a 
complete change, caused by the invasion 
of the American coaster, a much lower, 
longer and heavier machine than the 
Swiss, the rider lying on his side, head 
foremost, and guiding chiefly by the touch 
of one foot. This machine was much 
faster than its old-fashioned rival. Guid- 
ing with the feet somewhat reduced speed, 
but the experienced rider of nowadays 
is able to steer his machine almost entirely 
by the balance of neck and shoulder. The 
tobogganer has iron spikes, called rakes, 
affixed to the toes of his boots, which en- 
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On the Cresta Run. The Signal where the 
Track Crosses the Post Road. 
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Pattledore and Shuttlecock. 




















Mr. Bolt Starting on His Record Run Down the “Cresta.” 


able him to diminish the speed whenever 
he considers it necessary; for instance, 
while rounding the corners. 

The American machine, as first intro- 
duced, has from time to time been recon- 
structed, with, as the result, an almost 
ideal racer, the so-called skeleton. This 
is a steel-built machine with a padded 
seat of considerably more weight than the 
earlier toboggans. With this type, the 


lying head-foremost position is likewise 
adopted, not alone by men, but by women 
as well, who as a rule, however, lie side- 
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ways. Even then a woman tobogganer 
is not a graceful sight, but there can be no 
doubt as to the advantages of tobcggan- 
ing as a sport for women, if not overdone. 

There is yet another type of toboggan, 
the colossal and popular bob-sleigh. This 
monster toboggan carries from four to six 
riders, and, when racing, a hundred 
weight of ballast in the shape of lead is 
fixed to the heavy iron frame. These bob- 
sleighs entirely monopolize some of the 
roads, and sometimes smilingly, some- 
times with a curse at the “ verfluchte 


























The ** Bummel Gug ” Bob-sleigh Rounding a Corner on the Race Track. 


Englander,” every one jumps aside to 
allow them to pass. Inany other country, 
this kind of sport would not be tolerated 
on the highroads, but in the Engadine 
there is no interference on the part of the 
officials. On the machine itself, the 
steerer is the most important person of 
the crew. Nearly everything depends on 
his smartness and presence of mind. The 
steering is done by means of a simple 
apparatus of pulleys and strings, which, 
however, in critical moments, seems to 
become quite unmanageable to anybody 
who loses his head. The brakesman, 
seated behind, has also a great responsi- 
bility. The manipulation of the huge 
steel-toothed brake requires powerful arms 


The “ Flying Dutchman” Taking the Horseshoe Corner at Full Speed. 


and wrists, and a quick carrying out of 
the steerer’s commands. The rest of the 
crew have merely to sit still, except at the 
corners, where they lean over on the in- 
side, thereby causing the toboggan to turn. 
To take these corners successfully, with- 
out capsizing cr getting stuck, is not 
easy. Even starting a bob-sleigh takes 
practice. Two, sometimes three, of the 
occupants push the tcboggan along with 
the other riders on it till it is in full 
swing, and then jump or scramble on to 
the seat. Many a beginner has learned 
that the bob has a nasty habit of running 
away and leaving him kehind. The 
heavy weight of this machine, and the 
enormous speed it attains, often cause 
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Woman Taking the Leap on the * Cresta”’ Successfully. 


serious accidents in the case of a spill. 
And all these chances make bob-sleighing 
exciting enough for even the most reckless 
individual. 

The different members of the crew are 
often uniformly clad, all wearing the same 
kind of sweaters, caps and badges, the 
latter corresponding with the name of the 
toboggan. The riders of the famous 
“ Beetle,” for instance, have a huge beetle 
attached to their sweaters, and a smaller 
badge of the same kind on their caps. 
One of the bob-sleighs I saw some time 
ago at Davos had been most appropri- 
ately named “ Greased Lightning.” Some 
crews are more romantic in choosing the 
names for their vehicles, one, for instance, 
having been christened “Das Kranke 
Herz”’ (“ The sick heart’’). 

The chief Davos run, the Klosters 
course, is over the last two miles of the 
highroad, between Davos and Klosters, 
although when the track is in good con- 
dition, a much longer distance can be rid- 
den. As a rule there is plenty of snow 
during the winter months; sometimes, 
however, there has been a scarcity of this 
precious article, and the races had to be 
run on a road coated with ice. Fancy 


dashing down two miles of this slippery 
surface at full pace! Those who have not 
experienced the sensations of toboggan- 
ing, or witnessed a race, cannot possibly 
realize how intensely exciting such a run 
can be. As each corner is approached, 
the rider imagines that it must be his last. 
He feels as if he were being drawn to the 
side of the track and over the bank by an 
irresistible magnetic force, and yet he 
struggles on, while the pace quickens as he 
rushes down the track of ice, half insen- 
sible at times, yet instinctively doing the 
right thing at the right moment. The 
first sharp corner is successfully taken. 
On he flies towards a dreaded zigzag. A 
few vigorous efforts, a sharp dig with the 
toe-rake, a moment of fear and expecta- 
tion, and once more he has the straight 
road before him. There is no time to 
think of the past success, for there are 
more obstacles to conquer. A nasty cor- 
ner, the sharpest of all, is still to come. 
Here it is, only a few yards off. His rakes 
crash down, a strong muscular effort, a 
desperate shove, a shuffle, a short moment 
of suspense, and it is passed like a shot. 
Now for the final wild rush down the last 
straight run. A few seconds more, and 














lhe Woman Champion on the Cresta Run—Racing American Sty!e. 


the last corner is reached. A repetition 
of the last maneuver brings him round. 
Yet a few yards, and he glides swiftly past 
the winning post. The cheers of his 
friends crowding around the finish sound 
dully in his ears, while for a few seconds 
he sits exhausted on his skeleton. A min- 
ute later, the screams of the excited 
lookers-on announce the arrival of another 
man, one of the favorites. At a terrific 
pace he approaches, but, alas, too quickly; 
for instead of rounding the corner, he 
dashes over the side into a heap of snow— 
such is the fate of even the best of riders 
occasionally. In 1897, when the Klosters 
track was coated with ice, Mr. Bertie 
Dwyer rode the two miles in the splendid 
time of 4 minutes 34 seconds. 

There are several other tracks at Davos, 
such as the Clavadel, and the Schatzalp, 
but more interesting still is the famous 
“Cresta” run at St. Moritz, which is con- 
sidered to be the most difficult course of 
its kind in the world, and which is un- 
doubtedly the most carefully prepared 
course in Switzerland. The run, from 
five to six feet wide, and 1,300 yards long, 
with a fall of about 180 yards, is formed 
in the shape of a grove. On either side 


the snow is banked up, particular care 
being taken at the curves, where the snow 
is raked at varying degrees, and the banks 
thus built up resemble the curve of a 
bicycle track. The entire run is thus 
flanked by a wall of hard frozen snow, 
which at some places is nearly twenty feet 
high. Where a road crosses the track, 
the bank is of course broken. With the 
assistance of water and a sharp frost, the 
track, when thus prepared, is covered with 
a coating of ice, and the great “Cresta” 
is ready to receive the eager tobogganers 
who have come from all parts of the world. 
It is, of course, neither possible nor desir- 
able to make the track in one straight line; 
in fact, the great number and the difficulty 
of the curves form the chief attraction of 
the “Cresta” to riders as well as specta- 
tors. Three particularly interesting parts 
of the track are shown in the photographs: 
“Church Leap,” where the rider enjoys 
his first plunge down a dizzy grade at a 
terrific speed; “Battledore and Shuttle- 
cock,” two nasty corners close together, 
about half-way down the run, where the 
rider experiences some shaking and tossing ; 
and the great Leap at the end of the run, 
where the toboggan, if it is traveling fast 








An Expert Tobogganer’s Antics on Finishing. 





Leaping at the Finish of the ‘* Cresta.” 
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Speeding at the Rate of Eighty Miles an Hour Down ** Church Leap.” 
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The First Three Corners on the Cresta Track. 
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enough, for a few seconds flies through 
the air with its occupant clinging to it. 
This is one of the most exciting moments 
even to the ordinary rider, whose leap will 
probably not be considerable; but what 
must have been the sensations of the 
champion-leaper, who established the 
wonderful record of a sixty-six-foot jump. 
It will no doubt be of interest to those who 
know tobogganing only by hearsay,to know 
that the speed at this part of the course is 
sometimes as much as seventy miles an 
hour. Two well-known riders were once 
timed over the last fifty yards of the course; 
they covered it at the rate of sixty-seven 
miles an hour. The greatest precau- 
tion is taken to make sure that the course 
is clear before a competitor is allowed 
to start. The starter receives all the 
necessary communication by telephone 
and signal bells. Timing is correct to a 
tenth of a second. The moment a tobog- 
ganer passes a certain point at the com- 
mencement of the track, his machine 





breaks through a thread stretched across 
the course, thereby starting an electric 
timing-clock, while in the same way the 
thread at the finish is torn, the current 
severed, and the clock stopped. 

Go to the Engadine then, and study the 
art of tobogganing. If you are spending 
the winter in London, take the morning 
express from Charing Cross or Victoria, 
and find yourself in the Rhine Valley 
about noon on the following day. From 
there the little narrow-gauge railway 
takes you up to Davos, where you 
can enjoy tobogganing and every other 
winter sport to your hearts’ content. 
When you can manage the Klosters run 
at Davos, you will no doubt want to tackle 
the more daring “ Cresta.”” You can then 
pack up your belongings and have your- 
self conveyed to St. Moritz in a comfort- 
able sledge. By this time you will 
probably be quite an expert, and being 
able to master the “skeleton,” will look 
upon the “ Handschlitten”’ with contempt. 


Woman Taking a High Bank in Good Style. 











King Edward, Prince of Wales and Royal Children 
Viewing the Scottish Games on the Highland 
Playgrounds, near Balmoral Castle. 
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fireside, where he dropped her 

arm, leaving her downcast. and 
submissive. He was angry all through with 
the powerless rage of the man whose at- 
tentions a woman has taken more seriously 
than he had intended. Suddenly he was 
involved more deeply than he had meant. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” he 
cried. 

“What are you doing here?” asked Sam 
in Ojibway, although he knew what the 
answer would be. 

She did not reply, however. 

“Hell!” burst out Dick. 

“Well, keep your hair on,” advised Sam 
Bolton with a grin. “You shouldn’t be 
so attractive, Dicky.”’ 

The latter growled. 

“Now you’ve got her, what are you go- 
ing to do with her?” pursued the older 
man. 

“Do with her?” exploded Dick; “ what 
in hell do you mean? I don’t want her; 
she’s none of my funeral. She’s got to go 
back, of course.” 

“Qh, sure!” agreed Sam. ‘“She’s got 
to go back. Sure thing! It’s only two 
days. down stream, and then the Crees 
would have only four days’ start, and get-, 
ting farther every minute. A mere ten 
days in the woods without an outfit! Too 
easy; especially for a woman! But of 
course you’ll give her your outfit, Dick.” 

He mused, gazing into the flames, his 
eyes droll over this new complication intro- 
duced by his thoughtless comrade. 

“Well, we can’t have her with us,” 
objected Dick, obstinately. “She’d hin- 
der us, and bother us, and get in our way, 
and we’d have to feed her—we may have 
to starve ourselves—and she’s no damn 
use to us. She can’t go. I won’t have 
it; I didn’t bargain to lug a lot of squaws 


[i pulled the girl roughly to the ° 





around on this trip. She came; I didn’t 
ask her to. Let her get out of it the best 
way she can. She’s an Injun. She can 
make it all right through the woods. And 
if she has a hard time, she ought to.” 

“T wonder if she’s had anything to eat 
lately?” said Bolton. 

“T don’t care a damn whether she has 
or not,” said Dick. 

“Keep your hair on, my son,” advised 
Sam again. “You’re hot because you 
thought you’d got shut of th’ whole affair, 
and now you find you haven’t.” 

“You make me sick,”’ commented Dick. 

“Mebbe,” admitted the woodsman. 
He fell silent, staring straight before him, 
emitting short puffs from his pipe. The 
girl stood where she had been thrust. 

“Tl start her back in the morning,” 
proffered Dick after a few moments. Then 
as this elicited no remark, “ We can stock 
her up with jerky, and there’s no reason 
she shouldn’t make it.” Sam remained 
grimly silent. “Is there?” insisted Dick. 
He waited a minute for a reply. Then as 
none came, “Hell!”? he exclaimed dis- 
gustedly, and turned away to sit on a log 
the other side of the fire, with all the petu- 
lance of a child. 

“Now look here, Sam,” he broke out, 
afteran interval. “We might as well get 
at this thing straight. We can’t keep her 
with us, now, can we?” 

Sam removed his pipe, blew a cloud 
straight before him, and replaced it. 

Dick reddened slowly, got up with an 
incidental remark about damn fools, and 
began to spread his blankets beneath the 
lean-to shelter. He muttered to himself, 
angered at the dead opposition of circum- 
stance, which he could not push aside. 
Suddenly he seized the girl again by the 
arm. 

“Why you come?” he demanded in 
Ojibway. “ Where you get your blankets? 
Where you get your grub? How you 
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make the Long Trail? What you do 
when we go far and fast? What we do 
with you now?” Then meeting nothing 
but the stolidity with which the Indian 
always conceals pain, he flung her aside. 
“Stupid owl!” he growled. 

He sat on the ground and began to take 
off his moccasins with ostentatious delib- 
eration, abruptly indifferent ‘to it all. 
Slowly he prepared for the night, yawning 
often, looking at the sky, arranging the 
fire, emphasizing and delaying each of his 
movements as though to prove to himself 
that he acknowledged only the habitual. 
At last he turned in, his shoulder thrust 
aggressively toward the two motionless 
figures by the fire. 

It was by now close to midnight. The 
big moon had long since slipped from be- 
hind the solitary wolf cn the hill. Yet 
Sam Bolton made no move towards his 
blankets, and the girl did not stir from 
the downcast attitude into which she had 
first fallen. The old woodsman looked 
at the situation with steady eyes. He 
realized to the full what Dick Herron’s 
thoughtlessness had brought on them. 

The girl stood in the same attitude. Sam 
Bolton spoke to her. 

“ May-may-gwan.” 

“Little Father.” 

“Why have you followed us?” 

The girl did not reply. 

“Sister,” said the woodsman kindly, 
“Taman old man. You have called me 
Father. Why have you followed us?” 

“T found Jibiwdnisi good in my sight,” 
she said with a simple dignity, “and he 
looked at me.” 

“Tt was a foolish thing to do.” 

“ Ae,” replied the girl. 

“He does not wish to take you in his 
wigwam.” 

“ Eagle-eye is angry now. 
under the sun.” 

“T do not think his will.” 

“Then I will make his fire and his buck- 
skin, and cook his food.” 

“We go on a long journey.” 

“T will follow.” 

“No,” replied the woodsman abruptly, 
“we will send you back.” 

The girl remained silent. 

“Well?” insisted Bolton. 

“T shall not go.” 

A little puzzled at this insistence, de- 
livered in so calm a manner, Sam hesitated 


Anger melts 





The Silent Places 


as to what to say. Suddenly the girl 
stepped forward to face him. 

“Little Father,” she said solemnly, “I 
cannot go. Those are not my people. I 
do not know my people. My heart is not 
with them. My heart is here. Little 
Father,” she went on, dropping her voice, 
“it is here, here, here!” she clasped her 
breast with both hands. “I do not know 
how it is. There is a pain in my breast, 
and my heart is sad with the words of 
Eagle Eye. And yet here the birds sing, 
and the sun is bright. Away from here 
itis dark. That is all I know. I do not 
understand it, Little Father. My heart is 
here. I cannot go away. If you drive 
me out, I shall follow. Kill me, if you 
wish, Little Father; I do not care for that. 
I shall not hinder you on the Long Trail. 
I shall do many things. When I cannot 
travel fast enough, then leave me. My 
heart is here; I cannot go away.” She 
stopped abruptly, her eyes glowing, her 
breath short with the quivering of passion. 
Then all at once her passivity fell on her. 
She stood, her head downcast, patient, 
enduring, bending to circumstance meekly 
as an Indian woman should. 

Sam Bolton made no reply to this ap- 
peal. He drew his sheath-knife, cut in 
two the doubled three-point blanket, gave 
one of the halves to the girl, and in- 
dicated to her a place under the shelter. 
In the firelight his face hardened as he cast 
his mind again over the future. He had 
not solved the problem, only postponed it. 
In the great struggle women would have 
no place. 

At two o’clock, waking in the manner 
of woodsmen and sailors the world over, 
he arose to replenish the fire. He found 
it already bright with new fuel, and the 
Indian girl awake. She lay on her side, 
the blanket about her shoulders, her great 
wistful eyes wide open. A flame shot into 
theair. Itthrewa momentary illumination 
into the angles of the shelter, discovering 
Dick, asleep in heavy exhaustion, his right 
forearm across his eyes. The girl stole 
a glance at Sam Bolton. Apparently he 
was busy with the fire. She reached out 
to touch the young man’s blanket. 


XI 


Dick was afoot after a few hours’ sleep. 
He roused Sam, and went about the prep- 
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aration of breakfast. May-may-gwdn 
attempted to help, but both she and her 
efforts were disregarded. She brought 
wood, but Dick rustled a supply just the 
same, paying no attention to the girl’s 
little pile; she put on fresh fuel, but Dick, 
without impatience, indeed as though he 
were merely rearranging the fire, con- 
trived to undo her work; she brought to 
hand the utensils, but Dick, in searching for 
them, always looked where they had origi- 
ally been placed. His object seemed not 
so much to thwart the girl as to ignore her. 
When breakfast was ready, he divided it 
into two portions, one of which he ate. 
After the meal he washed the few dishes. 
Once he took a cup from the girl’s hand 
as she was drying it, much as he would 
have taken it from the topofastump. He 
then proceeded to clean it as though it had 
just been used. 

May-may-gwan made no sign that she 
noticed things. After a little she helped 
Sam roll the blankets, strike the shelter, 
construct the packs. Here herassistance 
was accepted, though Sam did not ad- 
dress her. After a few moments the start 
was made. 

The first few hours were spent as before, 
wading the stream. As she could do noth- 
ing in the water, May-may-gwan kept to 
the woods, walking stolidly onward, her 
face to the front, expressionless, hiding 
whatever pain she may have felt. 

Late that afternoon, the trave: Sor a 
half mile became exceedingly difficuit. 
The stream took on the character of a 
mountain brook. It was hardly worth while 
to float the canoe in the tiny holes among 
the rocks, miniature cascades, and tortuous 
passages. The forest grew to the very 
banks, and arched over to exclude the 
sun. Every few feet was to be avoided a 
tree, half clinging to the bank, leaning at 
a perilous slant out over the creek. For- 
tunately the spring freshets, in this country 
of the great snows, were powerful enough 
to sweep out the timber actually fallen, so 
the course of the stream itself was clear of 
jams. At length the travelers reached a 
beaver dam, and so to a little round lake 
among the hills. They had come to the 
headquarters of the Mattawishguia. 

In the lake stood two moose, old and 
young. Dick succeeded in killing the 
yearling, though it took two shots from 
his Winchester. It was decided to camp 
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here over one day in order that the meat 
might be saved. 

At the little camp under the cedars, 
Dick Herron and Sam Bolton, assisted by 
the Ojibway girl May-may-gwan, cut the 
moose-meat into thin strips, salted and 
dried it in the bright sun. And since 
the presence of loons argued fish, they set 
their nets and lines. Several days thus 
passed. 

Dick Herron, even in ordinary circum- 
stances, withdrew rather grimly into him- 
self. But to this his normal habit now 
was added a sullenness almost equally in- 


stinctive. In some way he felt him- 
self aggrieved by: the girl’s presence. 
He continued, as at first, to ignore 


her. But in the slow rumination of the 
forest he became more and more irritably 
sensible of her presence. Sam’s taci- 
turnity was contrastedly sunny and open. 
He looked on things about him with the 
placid receptivity of an old man, and said 
nothing, because there was nothing to say. 
The Ojibway girl remained inscrutable, 
helping where she could, apparently de- 
sirous of neither praise nor blame. 

At the end of three days the provisions 
were ready. There had resulted perhaps 
sixty pounds of “jerky.” It now became 
necessary to leave the waterway, and to 
strike directly through the forest, over the 
hills, and into the country of the Kabini- 
kdgam. 

Dick shouldered a thirty-pound pack, 
and the cance. Sam Bolton and the girl 
managed the remainder. Every twenty 
minutes or so they would rest, sinking back 
against the trunks of trees, mossy stones, 
or a bank of new ferns. Once at the top 
of the ridge, Dick climbed a tree. He 
did this, not so much in expectation of 
seeing the watercourses themselves, as 
to judge by the general lay of the country 
where they might be found. 

In a bare, open space under hemlocks, 
Sam indicated a narrow, high little pen, 
perhaps three feet long by six inches wide, 
made of cut saplings. Dick examined it. 

“Marten deadfall,”’ he pronounced. 
“Made last winter. Somebody’s been 
trapping through here.” 

After a time a blaze on a tree was 
similarly remarked. Then the travelers 
came to a tiny creek which, being followed, 
soon debouched into a larger. This in 
turn became navigable, after the north- 
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country fashion. That is to say, the ca- 
noe with its load could much of the time 
be floated down by the men wading in the 
bed of the creek. Finally Sam, who was 
in the lead, jerked his head toward the 
left bank. 

“Their winter camp,” said he briefly. 

A dim trail led from the water to a 
sheltered knoll. There stood the frame- 
work of a pointed tepee, the long poles 
spread like fingers above their -cross- 
ing point. A little pile of gnawed white 
skulls of various sizes represented at least 
a portion of the season’s catch. Dick 
turned them over with his foot, identifying 
them idly. From the sheltered branches 
of a near-by spruce hung four pairs of 
snow-shoes, cached there until the next 
winter. Sam gave his first attention to 
these. 

‘““A man, a woman, and two well-grown 
children,” he pronounced. He ran his 
hand over the bulging raquette with the 
long tail and the slightly up-curved end. 
‘‘ Ojibway pattern,” he concluded. “ Dick, 
we’re in the first hunting district. Here’s 
where we get down to business.”’ 

He went over the ground twice care- 
fully, examining the state of the offal, the 
indications of the last fire. 

“They’ve been gone about six weeks,”’ 
he surmised. “If they ain’t gone visiting, 
they must be down stream somewheres. 
These fellows don’t get in to trade their 
fur till along about August.” 

Two days subsequent, late in the after- 
noon, Dick pointed out what looked to be 
a dark streak beneath a boulder that lay 
some distance from the banks on a shale 
bar. 

“What’s that animal?” he asked. 

“Can’t make her out,” said Bolton, 
after inspection. 

“Ninny-moosh,” said the Indian girl, 
indifferently. It was the first word she 
had spoken since her talk with the older 
man. 

“Tt’s a dog, all right,” conceded Sam. 
“She has sharp eyes.” 

The animal rose and began to bark. 
Two more crashed toward him through 
the bushes. A thin stream of smoke dis- 
engaged itself from the tops of the forest 
trees. As they swept around the bend, 
the travelers saw a man contemplating 
them stolidly through a screen of leaves. 

The canoe floated on. About a hun- 
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dred yards below the Indians, Sam ordered 
a landing. Camp was made as usual. 
Supper was cooked. The fire was replen- 
ished. Then, just before the late sunset 
of the far North, the bushes crackled. 

“Now let me do the talking,” warned 
Sam. 

“All right. Dll just keep my eye on 
this,’ Dick nodded toward the girl. 
“She’s Ojibway too, you know. She may 
give me away.” 

“She can’t only guess,’’ Sam reminded. 
“But there ain’t any danger, anyway.” 

The leaves parted. The Indian ap- 
peared, sauntering with elaborate care- 
lessness, his beady eyes shifting here and 
there, in an attempt to gather what these 
people might be about. 

‘Bo’ jou’, bo’ jou’,” he greeted them. 


XII 


THE Indian advanced silently to the 
fireside, where he squatted oa his heels. 
He filled a pipe, scraping the tobacco from 
the square plug Sam extended to him. 
While he did this, and while he stuffed it 
into the bowl, his keen eyes shifted here 
and there, gathering the material for con- 
clusions. 

Abruptly the Indian spoke, going di- 
rectly to the heart of the matter, after the 
Indian fashion. 

“Where you from?” 

“Winnipeg,” replied Sam, naming the 
headquarters of the Company. 

The direction of travel was toward 
Winnipeg. Sam was perfectly aware of 
the discrepancy, but knew better than to 
offer gratuitous explanation. The Indian 
smoked. 

“Where you come from now?” he in- 
quired finally. 

“*Tschi-gammi.” * 

This was understandable. 

“You are the hunter of this district?” 
Sam asked. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“How far do you trap?” 

The Indian mentioned creeks and 
rivers as his boundaries. 

“Where do you get your debt?” 

“ Missindibie.” 

“That is a long trail.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do many take it each year?” 


* Lake Superior. 
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The Indian mentioned rapidly a dozen 
names of families. 
Sam at once took another tack. 


“T do not know this country. Are 
there large lakes?” 

“There is Animiki.” 

“Has it fish? Good wood?” 

“Much wood. Oga, kinoj.” 

Sam paused. 

“Could a brigade of canoes reach it 


easily ?”’ he inquired. 

Now a brigade is distinctly an institu- 
tion of the Honorable the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. It is used for two purposes: 
to maintain communication with the out- 
side world, and to establish winter camps 
in the autumn or to break them up in 
the spring. At once the situation became 


clear. A gleam of comprehension flashed 
over the Indian’s eyes. With the peculiar 


attention to detail distinctly the forest 
runner’s, he indicated a route. Sam was 
satisfied to let the matter rest there for the 
-present. 

The next evening he visited the Indian’s 
camp. It was made under a spreading 
tree, the tepee poles partly resting against 
some of the lower branches. The squaw 
and her woman-child kept to the shadows 
of the wigwam, but the boy, a youth of 
perhaps fifteen years, joined the men by 
the fire. 

Sam accepted the hospitality of a pipe 
of tobacco, and attacked the question in 
hand from a ground tacitly assumed since 
the evening before. 

“Tf Hudson Bay Company make winter 
post on Animiki, will you get your debt 
there instead of Missindibie?” he asked 
first of all. 

Of course the Indian assented. 

“How much fur do you get, good year ?”’ 

The Indian rapidly ran over a list. 

“Lots of fur. Is it going to last? Do 
you keep district strict here?’ inquired 
Sam. 

Under cover of this question Sam was 
feeling for important information. In 
reality, he wanted to measure the possi- 
bility of an outsider’s gaining a foothold. 
Logically, in a section where the tribal 
rights were rigidly held to, this would be 
impossible except through friendship or 
purchase; while, in a more loosely organ- 
ized community, a stranger might readily 
insinuate himself. 


“Good keeping of district,” replied the 
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Indian. “I keep headwaters of Kabini- 
kigam, down to Sand River. When I 
find man trapping on my ground, I shoot 
him. Fur last all right.” 

This sufficed for the moment. The 
next morning Sam went over early to the 
other camp. 

“To-day I think we go,” he announced. 
“Now you tell me all the hunters, where 
I find them, what are their districts, how 
much fur they kill.” 

“Ah, hah!” assented the Indian. Sam’s 
leisurely and indirect method had con- 
vinced him. Easily given information, 
on the other hand, would have set him to 
thinking; and to think, with an Indian, 
is usually to become suspicious. 

The two descended to the shore. There 
they squatted on their heels, before a little 
patch of wet sand, while the Indian ex- 
plained. He marked roughly, but with 
almost the accuracy of a survey, the 
courses of streams and hills, and told of 
the routes among them. Sam listened, 
his gnarled mahogany hand across his 
mouth, his shrewd gray eyes bent atten- 
tively on the cabalistic signs and scratches. 
An Indian will remember, from once trav- 
ersing it, not only the greater landmarks, 
but the little incidents of boulder, current 
eddy, strip of woods, bend of trail. It 
remains clear-cut in his mind forever 
after. The old woodsman had in his long 
experience acquired something of _ this 
faculty. He comprehended the details, 
and what is more, stored them away in 
his memory, where he could turn to them 
readily. This was no small feat. 

With an abrupt movement of the back 
of his hand, the Indian smoothed the sand. 
Squatting back more on his haunches, 
he refilled his pipe, and began to tell of 
the trappers. In their description, he re- 
ferred always to the map he had drawn on 
Bolton’s imagination, as though it had 
actually lain spread out before them. Sam 
referred each name to its district, as you 
or I would write it across the section of a 
chart, and kept accurately in mind which 
squares of the invisible map had been thus 
assigned and which not. It was an extra- 
ordinary effort, but one not unusual 
among practised woods runners. This 
peculiarly minute and concrete power of 
recollection is early developed in the wild 
life. 

The Indian finished. Sam remained a 
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moment in contemplation. The districts 
were all occupied, and the name of Jin- 
goss did not appear. That was, however, 
a small matter. The Chippewa might 
well have changed his name, or he might 
be paying for the privilege of hunting in 
another man’s territory. A less expe- 
rienced man would have been strongly 
tempted to the more direct question. But 
Sam knew that the faintest hint of ulterior 
motive would not be lost on the Indian’s 
sharp perceptions. An inquiry, care- 
lessly and indirectly made, might do no 
harm. But then again it might. And it 
was better to lose two years of time in the 
search, than a single grain of confidence 
in those with whom the little party might 
come in contact. 

After all, Sam Bolton was well satisfied. 
He had, by his simple diplomacy, gained 
several valuable results. He had firmly 
convinced one man of a common body, 
wherein news travels quickly, of his ap- 
parent intentions; he had, furthermore, 
an exact knowledge of where to find each 
and every district head-man of the whole 
Kabinikagam country. Whether or not 
the man he sought would prove to be one 
of these head-men, or the guest or lessee 
of one of them, was a question only to be 
answered by direct search. At least he 
knew where to search, which was a dis- 
tinct and valuable advantage. 

‘ Mi-gwetch—thank you,” he said to the 
Indian, when he had finished. “I under- 


stand. I go now to see the Lake. I go 
to talk to each of your head-men. I go 


to see the trapping country with my own 
eyes. When I have seen all, I go to Win- 
nipeg to tell my head-man what I have 
seen.” 

The Indian nodded. It would have 
been quite inconceivable to him had Sam 
suggested accepting anything less than the 
evidence of his eyes. 

The three resumed their journey that 
afternoon. Sam knew exactly where he 
was going. Dick had fallen into a sullen 
vet rebellious mood, unaccountable even 
to himself. In his spirit was the ferment 
of a resentfulness absolutely without logi- 
cal object. With such a man, ferment 
demands action. Here, in the accus- 
tomed labors of this woods travel, was 
nothing to bite on, save monotony. Dick 
Herron resented the monotony, resented 
the deliberation necessary to so delicate 
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a mission, resented the unvarying tug of 
his tump line, or the unchanging yield of 
the water to his paddle, resented the pla- 
cidity of the older man; above all, resented 
the meek and pathetic submissiveness of 


the girl. His narrow eyes concentrated 
their gaze ominously. He muttered to 
himself. The untrained instinctive 


strength of the man’s spirit fretted against 
delay. His enthusiasm, the fire of his 
hope, urged him to earn his self-approval 
by great exertion. Great exertion was 
impossible. Always, day by day, night 
by night, he chafed at the snail-like pace 
with which things moved, chafed at the 
delay imposed by the nature of the quest, 
the policy of the old man, the presence of 
the girl. Only, in the rudimentary pro- 
cesses of his intelligence, he confused the 
three in one, and the presence of the girl 
alone received the brunt of his sullen dis- 
pleasure. In the splendor of his strength, 
head down, heart evil, restrained to a bit- 
ter obedience only by the knowledge that 
he could do nothing alone, he broke 
through the opposing wilderness. 


XIII 


SAM Bo.ton gauged perfectly this spirit 
in his comrade, but paid it little attention. 
He knew it as a chemical reaction of a cer- 
tain phase of forest travel. It argued 
energy, determination, dogged pluck when 
the need should arise, and so far it was 
good. The woods life affects various men 
in various ways, but all in a manner pe- 
culiar to itself. It is a reagent unlike any 
to be found in other modes of life. The 
moment its influence reaches the spirit, 
in that moment does the man change 
utterly from the person he has been in 
other and ordinary surroundings; and the 
instant he emerges from its control, he 
reverts to his accustomed bearing. But 
in the dwelling of the woods he becomes 
silent. It may be the silence of a self- 
contained sufficiency; the silence of an 
equable mind; the silence variously of 
awe, even of fear; it may be the silence 
of sullenness. This, as much as the vast 


stillness of the wilderness, has earned for 
the region its designation of the Silent 
Places. 

Nor did the older woodsman fear any 
direct results from the younger’s very real, 
though baseless, anger. 


These men were 
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bound together by something stronger 
than any part of themselves. Over them 
stood the Company, and to its commands 
all other things gave way. No matter 
how rebellious might be Dick Herron’s 
heart, how ruffled the surface of his daily 
manner, Bolton knew perfectly well he 
would never for a single instant swerve 
in his loyalty to the main object of the 
expedition. Serene in this consciousness, 
the old woodsman dwelt in a certain sweet 
and gentle rumination of hisown. Among 
the finer instincts of his being, many subtle 
mysteries of the forest found their corre- 
spondences. The feeling of these satisfied 
him entirely, though of course he was in- 
capable of their intellectualization. 

The days succeeded one another. The 
camps by the rivers or in the woods were 
in essential all alike. The shelter, the 
shape and size of the tiny clearing, the fire, 
the cooking utensils scattered about, the 
little articles of personal belonging were 
the same. Only certain details of sur- 
roundings differed, and they were not of 
importance—birch trees for poplars, cedar 
for both, a river bend to the northwest 
instead of the southwest, still water for 
swift, a low bank for a high; but always 
trees, water, bank, and the sky brilliant 
with stars. After a little, the day’s pro- 
gress became a myth, to be accepted only 
by the exercise of faith. The forest was 
a great treadmill in which men toiled all 
day, only to be surrounded at night by the 
same grandeurs and littlenesses they had 
that morning left. 

In the country of the Kabinikigam they 


visited thus many hunting districts. The 
travel neither hastened nor lagged. From 


time to time it was necessary to kill, and 
then the meat must be cared for. Berries 
and wild rice were to be gathered. July 
drew near its end. 

Sam Bolton, knowing now the men with 
whom he had to deal, found no difficulty 
in the exercise of his simple diplomacy. 
The Ojibway defaulter was not to be heard 
of, but every nook searched without result 
narrowed the remaining possibilities. 
Everything went well enough until late 
one afternoon. 

The portage happened to lead above a 
narrow gorge over a rapids. To accom- 
plish it, the travelers had first to scale a 
steep little hill, then to skirt a huge 
rounded rock that overhung the gorge. 
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The roughness of the surface and the 
adhesive power of their moccasins alone 
held them to the slant. These were well 
sufficient. Unfortunately, however, Dick, 
without noticing it, had stepped into a 
little pool of water on disembarking. 
Buckskin, while dry, is very adhesive; 
when wet, very slippery. As he followed 
Sam out on the curving cheek of the rock 
his foot slid, he lost his equilibrium, was 
on the edge of falling. overbalanced by the 
top-heavy pack he was carrying. Luckily 
Sam himself was portaging the canoe. 
Dick, with marvelous quickness, ducked 
loose from the tump line. The pack 
bounded down the slant, fell with a splash, 
and was whirled away. With the impetus 
of the same motion, the young man twisted 
himself as violently as possible to regain 
his footing. He would probably have 
succeeded, had it not been for the Indian 
girl. She had been following the two, a 
few steps in the rear. As Dick’s foot 
turned, she slipped her own pack and 
sprang forward, reaching out her arm in 
the hope of steadying him. Unfortunately 
she did this only in time to get in the 
way of the strong twist Dick made for 
recovery. The young man tottered for 
an instant on the very brink of saving him- 
self, then gave it up, and fell as loosely as 
possible into the current. 

May-may-gwan, aghast at what she had 
done, stood paralyzed, staring into the 
gorge. Sam swung the canoe from his 
shoulders, and rar on over the hill and 
down the other side. 

The Indian girl saw the inert body of 
the woodsman dashed down through the 
moil and water, now showing an arm, now 
a leg; only once, for a single instant, the 
head. Twice it hit obstacles, limp as a 
sack of flour. Then it disappeared. 

Immediately she regained the use of her 
legs, and scrambled over the hill after Sam, 
her breath strangling her. She found 
below the rapids a pool, and half in the 
water, at its edge, Dick seated, bruised and 
cut, spitting water, and talking excitedly 
to his companion. Instantly she under- 
stood. The young woods runner, with the 
rare quickness of expedient peculiar to 
these people, had allowed himself to be 
carried through the rapid, muscle loose, 
as an inanimate object would be carried, 
without an attempt to help himself in any 
way. It was a desperate chance, but it 
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was the only chance. The slightest stiff- 
ening of the muscles, the least struggle, 
would have thrown him out of the water’s 
natural channel against the boulders; 
and then a rigidly held bedy would have 
offered only too good a resistance to the 
shock. By a miracle of fortune he had 
been carried through, bruised and injured 
to be sure, but conscious. Sam _ had 
dragged him to the bush-grown bank. 
There he sat up in the water and cleared 
his lungs. He was wildly excited. 

“She did it!” he burst out as soon as he 
could speak. “She did it a purpose! 
She reached out and pushed me! By God, 
there she is now!” 

With the instinct of the hunter, he had 
managed to cling to his rifle. He wrenched 
at the magazine lever, throwing the muz- 
zle forward for a shot, but it had been 
jammed, and he was unable to move it. 

“She reached out and pushed me! I 
felt her do it!” he cried. He attempted 
to rise, but fell back groaning with a pain 
that kept him quiet for several moments. 

“Sam!” he muttered, “she’s there yet. 
Kill her. Damn it, didn’t you see? I 
had my balance again, and she pushed 
me! She had it in for me!” His face 
whitened for an instant as he moved, then 
flooded with a red anger. “My God!” 
he cried in the anguish of a strong man 
laid low, “she’s busted me all over!” 
He wrenched loose his shoulders from 
Sam’s support, struggled to his knees, and 
fell back, a groan of pain seeming fairly 
to burst from his heart. His head hit 
sharply against a stone. He lay still. 

“May-may-gwan!” called Sam Bolton, 
sharply. 

She came at once, running eagerly, the 
paralysis of her distress broken by his 
voice. Sam directed her by nods of the 
head. With some difficulty they carried 
the unconscious man to the flat and laid 
him down, his head on Sam’s rolled coat. 
Then while May-may-gwdn, under his 
curtly delivered directions, built a fire, 
heated water, carried down the two re- 
maining packs and opened them, Sam 
tenderly removed Dick’s clothes, and ex- 
amined him from head to foot. The cuts 
on the head were nothing to a strong man; 
the bruises less. Manipulation discovered 
nothing wrong with the collar-bone and 
ribs. But at last Sam uttered a quick 
exclamation of discovery. 


Dick’s right ankle was twisted strongly 
outward and back. 

An inexperienced man would have pro- 
nounced it a dislocation, but Sam knew 
better. He knew better because just once, 
nearly fifteen years before, he had assisted 
Dr. Cockburn at Conjuror’s House, in the 
caring for exactly such an accident. Now 
he stood for some moments in silence, re- 
calling painfully each little detail of what 
he had observed, and of what the physician 
had told him. 

Rapidly, by means of twigs, and a trac- 
ing on the wet sand, he explained to May- 
may-gwan what was the matter, and what 
was to be done. The fibula, or outer bone 
of the leg, had been snapped at its lower 
end just above the ankle; the foot had been 
dislocated to one side; and either the inner 
ligament of the ankle had given way, or— 
what would be more serious—one of the 
ankle bones itself had been torn. Sam 
Bolton realized fully that it was advisable 
to work with the utmost rapidity, before 
the young man should regain conscious- 
ness, in order that the reduction of the 
fracture might be made while the muscles 
were relaxed. Nevertheless, he took time 
both to settle his own ideas, and to explain 
them to the girl. It was the luckiest 
chance of Dick Herron’s life that he hap- 
pened to be traveling with the one man 
who had assisted in the skilled treatment 
of such a case. Otherwise he would most 
certainly have been crippled. 

Sam first of all pried from the inner con- 
struction of the canoe two or three of the 
flat cedar strips used to reinforce the bot- 
tom. These he laid in several thicknesses 
to make a board of some strength. On 
the board he folded a blanket in wedge 
form, the thick end terminating abruptly 
three or four inches from the bottom. He 
laid aside several buckskin thongs, and 
set May-may-gwan to ripping bandages 
of such articles of clothing as might 
suit. 

Then he bent the injured leg at the 
knee. May-may-gwan held it in that 
position, while Sam manipulated the foot 
into what he judged to be the proper posi- 
tion. Especially did he turn the foot 
strongly inward, that the inner ankle bone 
might fall to its place. As to the final 
result, he confessed himself almost pain- 
fully in doubt, but did the best he knew. 
He remembered the post-surgeon’s cun- 
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ning comments, and tried to assure him- 
self that the fractured ends of the bones 
met each other fairly, without the inter- 
vention of tendons or muscle covering, 
and that there was no obstruction to the 
movements of the ankle. When he had 
finished, his brow was wrinkled with anx- 
iety, but he was satisfied that he had done 
to the limit of his knowledge. 

May-may-gwan now held the cedar 
board with its pad against the inside of 
the leg. Sam bound the thin end of the 
wedge-shaped blanket to the knee. Thus 
the thick end of the pad pressed against 
the calf, just above the ankle, leaving the 
foot and the injured bone free of the board. 
Sam passed a broad buckskin thong about 
the ankle and foot in such a mai.ner as to 
hold the foot from again turning out. 
Thus the fracture was fixed in place. The 
bandages were wound smcothly to hold 
everything secure. 

The two then, with the utmost precau- 
tion, carried their patient up the bank to 
a level space suitable for a camp, where he 
was laid as flat as possible. The main 
business was done, although still there 
remained certain cuts and contusions, 
especially that on the forehead which had 
stunned him. 

After the reduction cf the fracture— 
which was actually co1summated before 
Dick regained his consci usness—and the 
carrying of the young mun to the upper 
flat, Sam curtly instructed May-may-gwan 
to gather balsam for the dressing of the 
various severer bruises. She obtained 
the gum, a little at a time, from a number 
of trees. Here and there, where the bark 
had cracked or been abraded, hard- 
skinned blisters had exuded. These, when 
pricked, yielded a liquid gum potent in 
healing. While she was collecting thus 
in a quickly fashioned birch-bark recep- 
tacle, Sam made camp. 

He realized fully that the affair was one 
of many weeks, if not of months. On the 
flat tongue overlooking the river he cleared 
a wide space, and, with the back of his 
ax, he knocked the hummocks flat. A 
score or so of sapling poles he trimmed. 
Three he tied together, tripod-wise, using 
for the purpose a strip of the inner bark 
of cedar. The rest he leaned against these 
three. He postponed until later the 
stripping of birch-bark to cover this frame, 


and gave his attention to laying a soft 
couch for Dick’s convalescence. The 
foundation he made of caribou moss, 
gathered dry from the heights; the top, of 
balsam boughs cleverly thatched so that 
the ends curved down and in, away from 
the recumbent body. Over all he laid 
what remained of his own half blanket. 
Above the. bed he made a framework, 
from which a sling would be hung to sus- 
pend the injured leg. 

All this consumed not over twenty min- 
utes. At the end of that time he glanced 
up to meet Dick’s eyes. 

“Leg broke,” he answered the inquiry 
inthem. “ That’sall.” 

“That girl ” began Dick. 

“Shut up!” said Sam. 

He moved here and there, constructing, 
by means of flat stones, a trough to be 
used as a cooking range. At the edge of 
the clearing he met the Indian girl return- 
ing with her little birch-bark saucer. 

“ Little Sister,” said he. 

She raised her eyes to him. 

“T want the truth.” 

“What truth, Little Father?” 

He looked searchingly into her eyes. 

“Tt does not matter; I have it,’’ he re- 
plied. 

She did not ask him further. If she had 
any curiosity, she did not betray it; if she 
had any suspicion of what he meant, she 
did not show it. 

Sam returned to where Dick lay. 

“ Look here, Sam,”’ said he, “ this comes 
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“Shut up!” said Sam again. ‘“ Look 
here, you; you’ve made trouble enough. 
Now you're laid up, and you're laid up 
for a good long while. This ain’t any ordi- 
nary leg break. It means three months, 
and it may mean that you’ll never walk 
straight again. It’s got to be treated 
mighty careful, and you’ve got to do just 
what I tell you. You just behave yourself. 
It wasn’t anybody’s fault. That girl had 
nothing to do.with it. If you weren’t a 
great big fool you’d know it. We both got 
to take care of you. Now you treat her 
decent, and you treat me decent. It’s time 
you came off.” 

He said it as though he meant it. Never- 
theless it was with the most elaborate 
tenderness that he, assisted by May-may- 
gwan, carried Dick to his new quarters. 


(To be continued.) 














THE STORY OF THE SHOTGUN 
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AKERS of things have a universal 
M tendency to immediately get out 
an improvement, thereby foster- 
ing a standing demand for something bet- 
ter than whatever is. The first gun-mak- 
ers, instead of stopping with the original 
product of their brains and unskilled labor, 
instantly set about improving that long 
tube, thoughtfully fastened to a stick for 
convenience in handling, which fired its 
load of powder and stones bya torch. The 
clever idea of shaping the wooden handle 
of that artillery so as to fit the shoulder, 
meanwhile reducing the barrel from eight 
feet long by sixty pounds throughout to 
four feet by fifteen pounds, was succeeded 
by the first gun to employ the principle of 
priming, hammer and trigger; the last bor- 
rowed from the crossbow. The priming 
was in a flash-pan at the side of the barrel, 
the trigger was the other end of the ham- 
mer, and that was a holder for the slow- 
burning match or fuse which, on premedi- 
tated or accidental contact with the prim- 
ing, effected what the modern firing-pin 
does. 

Then came the wheel-lock, which, by its 
serrated edge, struck sparks from a cor- 
responding piece of steel in the flash-pan, 
and was revolved when wound up bya key 
and released by a peg. 

A happy substitute was soon found in 


the power of flint to get sparks from steel, 
and thus by one stroke the chance of mis- 
fire was greatly lessened and a better igni- 
tion secured. The flint was held in the 
head of the hammer and made to strike 
the spark as it descended into the flash- 
pan; the cost of the gun was cheapened and 
its use began to be general. Then guns 
were got up with a combination of flint 
and match-locks to insure certainty of fire, 
unless both missed. 

Barrels were gradually lightened and 
lead shot was substituted for junk. The 
idea of preventing misfires continued pop- 
ular and baffling. Guns were put together 
for a time with several chambers that re- 
volved by hand power, carrying their flash- 
pans with them; they were not repeaters, 
but still they saved time. Repeaters were 
made by dividing the rear of the barrel into 
from three to eight compartments, sepa- 
rated by two leather wads, and each sup- 
plied with its own trigger, hammer and pan. 
The proud possessors of those guns could 
surely have no cause to envy the owners of 
four-barreled affairs that were operated in 
the same way, nor to covet the strange arm 
coming into notice as a breech-loader, in 
which the charge was placed in the rigid 
butt of the breech when the double barrels 
were moved either vertically to the left or 
brought down at a clear right angle. 


wheter 
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And so, step by step, and now and then a 
stumble, the shotgun advanced toward its 
end of being as nearly automatic as possi- 
ble, convenient ic handle, easily loaded 
and quickly fired. The simple change 
from a wooden to an iron ramrod has- 
tened matters, and then came the percus- 
sion cap, and presently the cartridge car- 
rying its own priming. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the 
catalogue of gun essentials was com- 
pleted and machinery to take the place of 
hand labor in their manufacture was de- 
vised about the same time; and in the de- 
velopment of the shotgun there is no more 
interesting stage than this: as, in fact, pres 
ent-day improvements are mostly such as 
are made possible by the more accurate 
and uniform working of machinery and 
add little, if any, to the working principles 





stock and forearm, which reach the fac- 
tory from the sawmill, cut in the bare out- 
line of the part to be made. The wood is 
chiefly of American growth, black walnut 
predominating, and the best grades go nat- 
urally to the gun factories. It is seasoned 
sometimes for three years. The first lathe 
it reaches, which cleverly compels the cut- 
ting tool to follow any sort of irregular pat- 
tern by means of a revolving model that 
automatically guides it, completely shapes 
the gunstock as you seeit. After that, other 
lathes attend to the digging out of the bed 
for the lock-plate, inserting the proper 
holes and notches and slits for magazine, 
mountings, lock and butt-plate. The 
smoothing down of the roughened surface 
and subsequent polishing and varnishing 
are all machine done, but the checking is 
dexterously filed out line by line by young 
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Brazing. ‘* The ribs are brazed to the pair.” 


of the gun. Even the hammerless was at- 
tempted in the far past, as was alsoa maga- 
zine in the stock. 

Once the wide-eyed boy could stand un- 
moved by band or baseball, watching the 
skilled craftsman turn out a gun-barrel 
just a little better than his last, and finally 
cutting in his initials and the date. To-day 
that boy had needs have a hundred eyes on 
independent muscles to watch the making 
of a gun. 

You begin with the wooden sections, the 


women. Guns made by hand were often 
most elaborately carved and engraved, ele- 
ganthy mounted, and in exterior adornment 
made works of art, things of great beauty 
and value; to-day the cost and time are put 
into the interior, and the question of 
decoration is left largely to individual se- 
lection. In another and quieter room you 
will see a workman bending over a barrel 
vised in the engraving block, deftly 
cutting out by the pattern before him 
some design that will match what he has 














Bluing the Barrels. 


already engraved upon the receiver and 
action lever and the wooden parts. But 
very few guns in proportion to the output 
go through those trained fingers. 

It is enticingly claimed for some guns 
that the sportsman needs only a screw- 
driver with which to take the arm apart 
for cleaning and repairs. This speaks well 
for simplicity. It has taken upwards of 
twelve hundred operations to make an en- 





tire gun of about ninety-five parts, of 
which most are contained in. the receiver. 
To make these parts, special machines, or, 
more accurately, in many cases special tools 
to fit machines, have been devised by each 
factory. The steel comes in from the foun- 
dry, like the wood from the mill, roughly 
shaped to its purpose. The forges grab 
these pieces when at a white heat, pound 
them into submission and better shape 





Matching and Pairing the Barrels, 
















for the work ahead, and pass them along to 
the machine room. You are immediately 
deafened by the sound of chewing and 
grinding and the breaking of steel bones, 
and presently the myriads of small pieces 
of steel are spit out of these mighty jaws 
with nothing left to them but what is 
needed for their use in the gun. It may be 
the butt plate or the receiver shell or a tiny 
sear; whatever it is, it is complete. These 
machines are many and varied, and are in 
charge of men who become expert in their 
particular lines; and, when the milling and 
edging, the boring and threading, the 
wrooving 
and the pol- 
ishing have 
each had its 
turn atthose 
pieces of 
metal, they 
go by tray 
and _ boxful 
to the as- 
sembly 
room. 

It was not 
idle italiciz 
ing to ad- 
vise sports- 
men using 
“care to re- 
place parts 
to the same 
place from 
which they 
came and 
in their or 
iginal posi- 
tions.” Ex- 
perienced 
men are 
paid good 
salaries to 
do that or- 
iginal plac- 
ing in the first assembly room. Inside 
that dug-out piece of steel called the re- 
ceiver must be stowed upwards of ninety 
pieces, according to the gun, all interacting 
upon each other, aiding, restraining, sup- 
plementing. Here two springs acting in 
perfect harmony must set in motion bolts 
and slides and pivoted bars that effectually 
lock the gun at full and half cock, and, at 
the fall of the hammers, instantly permit 
its opening for reloading by hand or lever. 





* The engraver deftly cuts out the pattern on the barrels.” 
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And then here is a button which disengages 
all this at will of the operator. In the re- 
peaters must be placed the frictionless, ef- 
fortless carriers of the cartridges, so ad- 
justed that they work in unison with the 
nimble extractor and ejector of the used 
shell, and place the new load in position, all 
in response to the same pressure that cocks 
and locks the hammers until the carriers 
have done their work. Locking a gun is 
like locking anything else—it secures the 
contents against intrusion from without 
and prevents their egress by the wrong 
way. In the double-barreled must be 
placed a sci- 
entifically 
cut bolt that 
with nine- 
teen assist- 


ants locks 
the gun 
tight, or at 
the proper 


pressure 
permits the 
barrels to 
swing down 
on their 
equally sci- 
entifically 
constructed 
pivot until 
caught just 
at the right 
place by the 
stops, and 
then bolts 
and tum- 
blers and 
hooks and 
pins are all 
set in mo- 
tion by per- 
haps one 
pressure on 
an outside 
lever, and perform their duties noiselessly 
in an instant of time, even recording on 
the upper face of the tang that all is “ safe.” 

In addition to. the expedition gained in 
completing guns, we owe to machinery the 
invaluable ability to replace any one of 
these parts as readily as we would buy 
another shoe-string, and it can be inserted 
more easily. 

Many shotgun barrels are bored through 
the solid rods that are received by the fac- 
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tory somewhat over the right length and 
diameter ; bored by powerful machines that 
carry their keen tools through the thirty to 
forty odd inches of steel as one might an 
auger through a two-inch plank ; bored, 
perhaps, by what is called a chucking ma- 
chine, driving from four to six cutters 
through in succession to obtain the proper 
caliber, with a final bore for absolute true- 
ness, that stops about three inches from the 
muzzle, when a special tool shaves the 
remainder so as to diminish the size of the 
bore at the muzzle by about 33-1oooths of 
an inch, and that is called the choke. These 
are the bar- 
rels that 
have no 
fancy figure 
on their 
surfaces nor 
in the cata- 
logues;and, 
if your bar- 
rels are 
beautifully 
marked 
with a curl- 
ing, inter- 
lacing tra- 
cery, they 
were made 
by a very 
different 
process, 
and those 
delicate 
lines are 
the evi- 
dence of 
foreign 
manufact- 





into ribbons of widths from one half inch 
up. The ribbons are coiled about a man- 
drel of the required diameter and welded 
into a seamless tube. The entire process, 
particularly at this stage, requires great 
skill, for the correct contour of the barrel, 
as well as the evenness of the figure, 
depends upon the hammering. It is by the 
different alternations of iron and steel in 
the piling and the subsequent twisting that 
the different figures in the barrels are pro- 
duced, the white marks of which are the 
iron, the dark, steel. 

The boring machines get in their fine 
work on 
these _ bar- 
rels just the 
same as in 
the com- 
mon_ kind, 
and all bar- 
rels go into 
the hands 
of the 
straighten - 
ers. This 
is a good 
old pastime 
still much 
in vogue 
with gun- 
makers,and 
one cannot 
but wondcr 
at the op- 
portunities 
it affordsfor 
keeping a 
job whether 
or not there 
is anything 


ure and the to: a . 
acme of Hanging 
metalwork- between the 
1 n g for “The checking of the stocks is filed out by young women.” workman 
lightness and the 


and strength, and not the chemical action 
of some mysterious acid upon ordinary 
gun steel, as many suppose. 

Narrow sheets of iron and steel piled in 
alternate layers are welded into a solid bar 
which is drawn down into rods about a 
quarter of an inch square. These rods are 
twisted, rope-like, sixteen to twenty turns 
to every inch of length, laid together in 
sets of threes, with the twists in opposite di- 
rections, again squared, and then welded 


light is a piece of ground glass with a 
small bar or rod vertically across its center. 
The straightener man rests the muzzle end 
of the barrel on an upright and focuses on 
the bar. Instantly, at least so he says, he 
can detect the slightest variation from per- 
fectly straight reflected lines on the polished 
interior. He quickly lowers the barrcl to 
an anvil and strikes it a quick blow with a 
hammer at just the spot where the alleged 
variation was. Thus perhaps once, perhaps 
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several times, and the barrel is straight. 
It is then put in charge ofa lathe that rough- 
turns the outside to the required diam- 
eter, two tools cutting away considerable 
material. There isnotrusting these lathes 
to handle the barrel on the square, how- 
ever, so again the man with the perfectly 
straight face does the hammer act, and 
the lathe is given another round, using 
four tools this time; and then the hammer 
and anvil again, and then a single turning 
of the lathe to finish the exterior, after 
which the straightener once more. This 
is his last chance at the barrel unless the 
gun has two, in which case the barrels are 
now paired and finally straightened. The 
pairing offers no difficulties, excepting in 
the figured metal, when only the match- 
ing of a team can be compared to it 
for skill and patience required; the 
scientific adjustment cf the two barrels 
to each other is done after the final 
straightening. 

Now are brazed on the lugs or metal 
pieces that take notching and drilling 
and grooving so as to work into the 
firing mechanism and receive the grip of 
the forearm; and then, in the double-bar- 
reled, the under and top ribs are brazed to 
the pair, which must be set together with 
great nicety and strength. 

After the polishing, done with shaped 





Where the Finished Barrels are Kept Ready for Assembling. 
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emery wheel and hand tool called striker, 
a many-toothed metal affair, the barrels 
are treated to a homceopathic dose of pre- 
ventive against rust, which means they 
are purposely rusted by a very simple proc- 
ess which you think you fully understand. 
This browning and bluing of the barrels 
requires from four to six baths in a prep- 
aration of acids, with intermediate rub- 
bings down; a hot-room drying, and final 
oiling afterward; and this is what brings 
out the figure in all its delicate coloring and 
gives the plain barrel elegance of color 
and ‘finish. 

The man who, with his sufficient equip- 
ment of a screw-driver has confidingly 
taken apart his gun, reassembles it in a 
somewhat different manner from what now 
characterizes that work in the factory where 
the gun gets together quickly and surely, 
and then goes to the testing room to be 
shot off from three to fifteen times for 
accuracy of aim and perfection of manipu- 
lation, the barrel having been tested alone 
for strength by an excessive charge earlier 
in its career. It is an old story with the 
factory expert, who merely signs the tag 
that accompanies each gun, telling who did 
what, and when. 

There is the secret of the modern gun; 
it is made without a hitch and to work 
that way. 





THE IRISHMAN AND HIS HORSE 


By VANCE THOMPSON 
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the Royal Dublin Society was 

founded. It has the undisputed 
honor of being the father of all the similar 
societies now existing in Europe. Ac- 
cording to the Charter, granted by George 
IT., its object was to promote husbandry 
and other useful arts in Ireland. Many 
good things were done. The most casual 


' ‘SHE story goes back to 1731, when 


quarters in Kildare street were soon out- 
grown. Twenty-four years ago, the flit 
to the suburbs was made. Nothing in 
England or America—in any horse-loving 
land you please—is so good for the pur- 
pose as these spacious Horse Show 
grounds at Ballsbridge. They are com- 
pletely appointed, and perfectly kept. 
Above all, the sound principle that men 





To the Dublin Horse Show. 


visitor to Dublin knows the museum and 
the library. The millions of trees planted 
in desolate Irish wastes, are no less worthy 
monuments of right-doing. So far back as 
1764, the society began to take a knowing 
interest in the horse, but it was not until 
over one hundred years later that the first 
Horse Show was held. This was in 1868. 
The little show prospered amazingly. The 


do not bring their horses up to Dublin for 
the mere honor and glory of showing, but 
to display their points before a likely 
buyer, is kept well in view. That is as it 
should be. The ample facilities for the 
disposal of horses have made the Dublin 
Horse Show what it is. The Irish hunter, 
as you know, is king. The dealers in 
Brussels, Paris, Berlin and Vienna know 
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Awaiting the Viceroy’s Arrival at the Grand Stand. 


the way to Ballsbridge as well as you know 
your way to your sideboard. As much as 
anything else, the facilities offered by the 
Horse Show are responsible for the crea- 
tion of this market. In the old days it was 
different. I can remember well enough 
when, in order to pick up a few hunters 


or ponies, the dazed foreigner would have 
to travel from Chairmee, in County Cork, 
to Ballinasloe, in County Galway, from 
Limerick to Spancil Hill; those were pros- 
perous days for the Hungarian breeders, 
but ’twas hard on the Irish farmer and 
small dealer. Give the Royal Dublin 





Judging Heavy-weight Hunters. 
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Society its due. By bringing together 
seventy thousand people who love the 
horse, and buy and sell him, it has done 
well by Ireland. 

And, faith, it needs doing well by, for 
a walk from O’Connell statue to Balls- 
bridge will show you more half-naked 
beggars and tatterdemalions than one 
should see anywhere—miserable as the 
“naked sinners ” whom Dante saw in tlie 
seventh circle of hell. But all this is 
neither there nor here. Paddy's woes are 
none of my making. Only I regret that 
with his rags he has kept so little of the old 
gaiety. You know those joyous Irishmen 
of Lever’s books and Lover’s, do you not— 
those thirsty lapithe, toss-pots and revel- 
ers? Where are they gone? And whither 
have fled the garlands, songs and bloody 
noses ? 

“Where,” said I to Michael the stud- 
groom—we were drinking porter in a 
stable yard at Rathmire’s—* where are 
the garlands, songs and bloody noses?” 
He was a little brown-clad man, in broken 
boots and a bad hat, possessed with the 
fury of talking. 

* Pride of race,” said he, ‘is the curse 
of Ireland. Everywhere tuppence looks 
down on three ha’pence in this unfortinit 
country. Why wouldn't we have a heavy 
heart, when we see tuppence takin’ the 
middle of the road an’ the girls turning in 
their skirts and cocking up their eves at 
him? Thim aliens is the curse of Ireland.” 

“ And the landlords?” said I. 

“There’s many as don’t onderstand 
that question,” said Michael the stud- 
groom, “they do not. Sure the tinent 
loves his landlord. His spite is agin the 
principle of rint. *Tis hard on hin, it is, 
lovin’ his landlord as he do, but ’tis for the 
good of poor ould Ireland. So he takes his 
gun an’ loads it wid slugs, an’ gets behin’ 
a wall where he can cover his man con- 
vanient and put him out of his misery 
before he knows he’s hurt. 

“Oh, this wud be a gran’ counthry if 
’twere not for the rint; it wud that,” said 
Michael; he filled his pipe and added, 
“if we cud kape off the drink! Tis the 
drink that murders us entirely. By drink 
a man can’t pay his rint; by drink he is 
evicted; by drink he takes a gun to shoot 
his landlord, and by drink, millia murther! 
he misses him! 

“ Drink an’ laziness is the curses of Ire- 
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land. I have them both meself. God 
help me,” said the little stud-groom. 

It was at the Horse Show that I met my 
brave Michael, where he was in charge of 
a nice lot of polo ponies. I went to Rath- 
mire’s to see a score of them in the rough. 
They had come from Iceland, savage 
little fellows, that had been picked up for 
five or six guineas apiece. They run wild 
in the mountains, lawless as goats, until 
cold and hunger drives them down into 
the valleys, where they are captured. 
Crossed with a native Irish pony, they 
give a capital little horse for that kind of 
work. Perhaps one out of fifty shapes up 
right. When the little fellows are “‘ made,”’ 
however, they are as valuable as the best 
weight-carrying hunters. For good polo 
ponies £500 was no uncommon price at 
the Show and an extra smart pony brought 
—at another sale—seven hundred and 
fifty guineas. Of course, the game is now 
so fast, that anything short of a miniature 
race-horse is of no use. In addition, the 
good polo pony must have the heart of a 
lion, the temper of a lamb, and the activity 
of a cat. The Icelanders have both 
quality and action. Their introduction, 
and that of the little Western mustang, 
menace the supremacy of the Irish pony 
in a field that has hitherto been his own— 
the polo grounds. This year, however, the 
ribbons went to the Irish, and rare little 
horses they were. 

But the main inierest of the Dublin 
Horse Show lies in the hunter. It is 
to see this splendid creature that we have 
come up from all parts of the world. 
And Ballsbridge is cosmopolis. Here in 
the broad promenade, running east and 
west, by the tea-rooms, in the pleasant 
shade of trees, you will touch elbows 
with men from the world over. There 
are young hunting men, in the wildest and 
whitest of Panamas, and the thinnest, 
blackest leggings, from all the shires or 
counties of the islands. Sandy’s burr cuts 
across the soft speech of Devon. All the 
Irish brogues—from Cork to Cushendall, 
and from Killiney Hill to the Headlands 
of the Killeries—fall sweet upon the ear. 








Yonder bustles Chicago, and here comes 
the polite Gaul, knowing in horseflesh. 
Swarm, too, the ladies and the healthy 
rosy girls, immune to wind and weather, 
in horsy coats and boots, or, winsomer, 


They 


in frocks and feathers from Paris. 
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drink tea and gossip of things we know 
not of; of the Lord Lieutenant, and vice- 
regal receptions, and other matters of im- 
portance. There are thousands of us 
there, idling in the stables, round the 
trotting track, the five rings, or the jump- 
ing enclosure, or the paddocks. Now and 
then we scatter, as some stunning stallion 
comes whirling down the gravel road, 
three legs in the air, and a small groom 
a-dangle from his bit. The judging has 
not yet begun. The boys are taking their 
“morning” at the third-class bar. The 
horses are: being polished by sibilant hos- 
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old gelding, Flying Shuttle, by Hackler, 
out of Damoiselle, a big horse with im- 
mense power behind the saddle, a pair of 
wide, ragged hips, and a plain, sulky- 
looking head. 

“He’s a rare sort,”’ says Dawson; “ looks 
like jumping bang over a town, don’t he ?”’ 

And Flying Shuttle goes his way on two 
legs. 

Once only (it was a year ago) has there 
been a greater number of entries; there 
has never been shown, the experts say, a 
better lot of horses than at this show 
of 1903. Here by the jumping enclosure 





“Gold Dust "’— First Prize Five-year-old Hunter up to 200 Pounds, 


tlers. Suddenly there comes a ripple of 
cheers out by the carriage-drive. Royalty 
arrives; it is the King’s brother, the Duke 
of Connaught; come, too, His Excellency, 
the Lord Lieutenant, in an open carriage; 
a Duchess of Westminster, a Duke of 
Leinster, a countess or two. He in the 
French hat is the Baron de Vaux; the last 
time I saw him he was in mid-air, taking 
a ditch in the forest of Braconne. Gray, 
bronzed, hardy as a clenched fist, Richard 
Croker elbows his way through the crowd, 
much as he drove his way through life. He 
has just bought that slashing’ three-year- 


they are judging the sires and other 
thoroughbred stock. The five-and-thirty 
Sultans are splendid fellows. The first 
prize goes to Royal Mask, a nine-year- 
old chestnut, with plenty of bone and sub- 
stance, and a good forehead, who won the 
Croker challenge cup four years gone by; 
a magnificent type of the weight-carrier; 
the sire of many weight-carrying sons. 
The thoroughbred mares, with foals at 
foot, troop in, all high-class matrons; then 
the vearling colts and fillies. He who 
buys has word with him who sells. 

‘“ There’s the making of a horse in him.” 











Watching the Judging. 


Between the Rings 
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The Corner where the Horsy Folk Gather. 
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“ He’s a galloper an’ no mistake. Give 
you back a tenner out of three hundred; 
can’t do better—come!”’ 

In the five rings they are judging the 
hunters. The Irish foal sucks in the love 
of obstacles with his dam’s milk. Of all 
jumpers he is the best-hearted and the 
cleverest. His department is preémi- 
nently. the Irish section of the show. That 
a number of the prizes went to English- 
bred horses would seem to be merely one 
more of those injustices under which this 
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sticks and stones, and the water. Mark 
you, the course includes bank and ditch, 
ditch and bank, four-foot stone wall 
(and higher), double bank, water jump 
and hurdle (none less than four feet high). 
There had been rain, and the going was soft. 
The spit of greensward by the inclosure 
was a sponge. In spite of all, the perform- 
ances were of higher standard than is set 
anywhere out of Ballsbridge. Here a wild 
“lepper” struck the wall, and ran out of 
the course; there a jumper dropped his 
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Dickering for a Prize Winner. 


unfortunate country suffers. As pretty 
a mare as ever man saw was Light Heart, 
from across the Channel—the dainty chest- 
nut five-year-old and up to fifteen stone. 
Ah, the deep rib of her, and the good 
shoulders, and the straight short top of 
her, and the evidence of power over the 
loins. For many a night she shall dance 
through my dreams, the symmetrical 
beauty! Her manners were perfect. She 
moved her hocks and pasterns like a coun- 
tess. Had they not tied the scarlet rosette 
to her—alien though she be—there had 
been a new rebellion in Ireland. And she 
was but one of six hundred and thirty- 
five hunters. It was a grown man’s joy 
to see the flight of them—browns and 
bright bays, greys and chestnuts—over the 





hind legs in the double, or hit the hurdle; 
but most of them went nicely—my brave 
Mr. Dooley making never a mistake, the 
faultless brute. Those who won, and 
were duly decorated with rosettes, scar- 
let, blue, yellow, green, pink or white, are 
they not written in the book of the Annals 
of the Horse Show? Here they need find 
no place. During the four days of com- 
petition and exhibition, many champions 
were created. Signal, only, Little Tobe, 
the American-bred bay gelding sent up 
from Kent by Mr. Walter Winans. He 
took first prize in the trotting-horse class 
for ponies, 14.2 hands and under. 

The Irish horse has lost none of its ex- 
cellence. Judging by the sires and the 
young gallopers shown at Ballsbridge, it 



































The Very Much Interested 


will hold more than its own in coming 
races. There may be another Galtee 
Moore, another Ard Patrick among the 
colts, fit to capture the blue ribbon of 
the turf; I know not; but the Irish horse 
seems to have a blanket mortgage on the 
Grand National Steeplechase. You re- 
member, I dare say, that in the last Grand 
National, the Irish-bred chasers were 
1, 2, 3, when the numbers went up. In- 
deed there have been very few years 
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since, in 1839, the 


great 
established, when Irish horses have not 


race was 
won. And if that course be not a test, 
then horse-flesh was never tested. It is 
almost four and a half miles in length 
and bristles with thorn fences, and, not to 
speak of “ Beecher’s Brook,’ the water 
jump is sixteen feet, with a gorsed fence 
on the take-off side. It takes a good 
man on a stout-hearted horse to face that 
course. The history of the Irish winners 





Awaiting the Parade. 
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of this formidable event—from Matthen 
down to Drumcree—speaks clearly enough 
the glory of the good breed. It was 
the second day of the Show. Outside a 
squall of rain was sweeping through the 
trees, and over the crowded grounds. In 
Dublin no one heeds the rain. The Irish 
girls freshened under it like flowers. Quite 
as much as the Irish horse, the Irish girl 
goes to the making of the Show. There is 
health as abundant in her as in those year- 
lings romping in the paddock. Withal, 
she belongs to the mystic race. She has 
known the Dream. Her eyes are so gray 
and tragic that all Irel2nd seems to look 
out of them. Her touch of the brogue 
makes language beautiful. Her smile 
upsets the equanimity of things. Faith, 
I know not if I am talking of Irish girls 
or of merely of one of them. Life is a 
queer brute of a thing. 

The daily expense of running the Show 
is about $10,000, and $12,500 are given in 
prizes and medals. The daily income was 
$16,000, or $6,000 more than the daily ex- 
penditure. Of course the aim of the Horse 
Show is not mere money-making. Thatis 
by the way. Its main object is the improve- 
ment of the Irish horse. The beneficial 
effect it has had on horse-breeding may be 
culled from every stud-book and turf-guide. 
And above all, as has been said, it has 
revolutionized the horse trade of Ireland. 

If you did not have to reckon with Balls- 
bridge, you might honestly declare that 
the chief products of Dublin are lawyers, 
beggars and bottled stout. The gowns 
and wigs, the lean fellows in the many- 
colored livery of poverty, the black and 
foamy porter, so thick it is a “beefsteak 
without bones,” would represent the town 
well enough were it not for the big grounds 
by the Dodder. The thirty or forty thou- 
sand strangers who come annually up to 
Dublin, bringing the gallopers and trotters, 
jumpers and ponies, create a temporary 
prosperity. Five guineas a night for a 
room is the Horse Show week price. And 
you'll be lucky to get it for that. In the 
dirtiest little hotel—and nothing is dirtier 
than a Dublin hotel, except the hotel next 
door to it—horsemen pay a guinea to sleep 
on the billiard-table, or a smoking-room 
shake-down, and pay up with a “thank 
ye, mum, an’ God bless ye.” Were it not 
for the money drawn in by the magnet of 
the Horse Show, my brave folk of Dublin 





would have no livelihood save the old, 
precarious one of taking in each other’s 
washing. The Augustan week makes 
royal amends. My own experience was 
that of almost all the “aliens’’—subjects 
of the fat and rosy “alien king.’ I came 
from London, escorting a lady of five 
trunks, and reached the Westland Row 
station, the morning before the day of 
opening. We clambered up on an out- 
side car and drove—from the Burlington 
to the Gresham, from the Granville to 
Jury’s, from the Imperial to Hamman’s; 
well, the best second-story man who ever 
went up a water-pipe could not have 
broken in with a jimmy. Finally, a di- 
sheveled little inn in Lower Gardiner 
street agreed to let us have a room for five 
guineas—oh, why not pounds ?—a night. 
We went up to the chamber. It lay under 
the eaves. There was one window that 
looked out on a roof overrun with cats. 
I looked suspiciously at the bed. 

“Tt’s rather dirty, isn’t it?”’ I said. 

“Sure,” said the landlady, smiling, “a 
little clane Irish dirt never hurt anny one.” 

The lady collapsed on a chair. The 
chair, too, was not idle. The legs of it 
went through the rotten carpet and 
through the floor. 

“Oh, thim’s only the rat-holes, mum,” 
said the good dame of the house; “I’ve 
often thought to stop them up.” 

The lady arose and gathered her skirts 
about her, and went away; far away she 
went, even unto Dalkey, and sat upona 
stone, and stared at Howth and Ireland’s 
Eye, and cursed her gods, like Job; nor 
would she be comforted, and Dublin she 
saw never more. As for me, I slept those 
four nights out on the billiard-table, which 
was the cleanest thing in the inn. Did I 
sleep? At least I lay there and stared at 
the black and broken ceiling, at the cob- 
webs, and the fumbling spiders. On the 
leather benches round the room, bold lads 
from Connemara snored. 

Well, private feelings must take a back 
seat when the good of ould Ireland’s to the 
fore. 

And if Dublin is at once dirty and de- 
lightful, if the good folk of Dublin are the 
most charming and- exasperating people 
on the planet, the Dublin Horse Show, at 
least, may be praised without equivoca- 
tion, and should be praised in a flight of 
purple phrases. 
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NATURE’S JEWEL CASKETS 
By FRANK FRENCH 


long geological periods prior to 
the coming of man, but, so far as 
we know, the grasses have left 
no such record. 


N nature’s great treasure house 
| the seed is the one priceless 
gem. Compared to it, the great 
deposits of coal, the mines of silver 
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} Grain, however, has 
ME ..xfoencn ives Deen found in the exca- 

vated tombs of men who 
lived more than two thousand 
years before the Christian era. 
The fact of its having been pre- 
served among the cerements 
of the dead indicates that it was 


and gold,and of diamonds and 
precious stones are as nothing. 
Man counts his wealth in dol- 
lars and cents, in mining and 
railroad shares, and in houses 3 
and lands; while his primal sg 

necessities are limited to food 7” 
and clothing. Without these all 


other tokens of affluence are void. 
These indeed are the sources of 
true wealth, and the grass of the 
field supplies them all directly or 
indirectly. 


regarded by those prehistoric peo- 
ple with some degree of reverence. 
It does not seem unlikely that the 
cereal grains were a special gift to 
man at his coming, as some be- 


nts et 


The cereal grains—wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, rice and Indian corn 


lieve. This belief is strengthened 
by the fact that, while the five 
—which are the seeds of true thousand species of wild grass 
grasses, are convertible directly which indirectly serve man propa- 
into food. The succulent leaves S gate themselves, nature imposes 
and culm of the wild grasses furnish sus- upon him the necessity of planting and 
tenance to millions of cattle, sheep and cultivating the half-dozen cereals which 
goats, and are transformed by them into minister directly to his daily necessities; 
flesh, milk, wool and hides, thus indi- as, if left to grow self-sown, they would 
rectly providing meat and clothing. speedily become extinct. 

They also protect the soil from flood Man’s most strenuous effort can 
and drought and land slide. Sending never produce an over-supply of ce- 
their fibrous roots down among the real grains. It is estimated that there 
shifting sands of the seashore, they was never a year and a half’s supply of 
bind the unstable particles into a mass the first necessity of life at one time 
so dense as to check the erosion of in the world, and that starvation, 
the waves. Thus grass, the syno- which is often within a day’s 
nym of frailty, is able to raise its march of countless multitudes of 
tiny green scepter against the de- the human family, is once a year 
structive power of the elements. within a month of them all. 








Some forms of vegetation have 
left their record in the rocks of 





Wonderful and beautiful indeed 
are the methods which nature em- 





























ploys in the vegetable kingdom 
in reaching her highest consum- 
mation, maternity. Whether it be the frail- 
est grass whose panicles of bloom appear 
like faintly tinted mist before our eyes, 
its flowers so small as to require the aid 
of a strong glass to reveal their beauty, 
or the gorgeous blossoms which make the 
meadows gay, or the coarser flowers of 
the great forest trees—all are a part of 
the wonderfully complex machinery by 
which this consummation is reached. 
The various and contradictory methods 
by which the pollen is brought in contact 
with the stigma, whence its potent influ- 
ence is conveyed through delicate tubes 
to the ovule which it fertilizes, appear in 
some cases so difficult that we wonder that 
the object is ever attained. Some flowers 
are so constructed that fertilization with- 
out the aid of some member of the animal 
kingdom is impossible. Most elaborate 
preparation is often made to induce the 
wandering bee to perform this office. The 
flower secretes in its nectar cups a tempt- 
ing feast and paints the velvety pathway 
leading to it with seductive lines and spots 
of gorgeous coloring; thus appealing to 
his color sense as well as his appetite. If 
he follow the lure, cunningly contrived 
devices, which he could not escape if he 
would, dust his back with pollen, which he 
carries away to the next flower he visits. 
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Nature seems to revolt at the idea of 
close fertilization. To avoid this, many 
plants which have their staminate and 
pistillate flowers on the same specimen 
ripen these organs at different periods. 
Many other plants have their staminate 
flowers on one specimen and the pistillate 
upon another. In either case, dependence 
must be placed upon a favorable wind or 
a roving insect for the life-giving influ- 
ence which must come from a distance ; 
this hazard would seem to suggest fre- 
quent failure and final loss of species. 

After all the difficulties attending the 
fertilization of the ovule have been sur- 
mounted, there remains for the mature 
seed a task quite as baffling, for it must 
find genial light and a fostering soil in 
order to germinate and flourish. Hence 
we see many of them provided with wings, 
so placed as to impart to them a rotary 
motion when descending, which keeps 
them afloat for a sufficient time to allow 
the wind to waft them away, and they 
often travel long distances in this manner. 
Others have a silken parachute which 
serves the same purpose; others are 
forcibly discharged from their capsules 
like shot froma gun; still others are armed 
with hooks, by which they become at- 
tached to the fur of passing animals, or to 
the clothing of the stroller, and are carried 
far away before becoming dislodged. What 























Nature’s Jewel Caskets 


has not 


rambler 
unwillingly aided 
in broadening the 
range of burdock 
and beggar’s-lice ? 


Many seeds are 
inclosed in_ ber- 
ries, which the 
birds distribute 
widely. Like the 
berries, the heavy 
nuts possess no in- 
dependent means 
of traveling, and 
must depend up- 
on the squirrels, 
or an_ accidental 
glance from a 
branch in falling, 
or trust that the 
brook may waft 
them away, or 
that they may roll 
down the hillside 
beyond the fatal 
shadow of the 
parent tree. 

One who loves a winter ramble may 
find beautiful grasses tossing their festal 
plumes gaily above the snow. On a 
morning after rain, these plumes, expand- 
ing before him in filigree, their delicately 
curving stems and feathery scales in- 
crusted with a transparent coating of ice, 
will clink together musically as they sway 
in the wind, scattering glints of prismatic 
color among their wavering shadows. 

The color of these winter things when 
not thus modified is usually quiet and re- 
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fined, silver-gray, 
bronzed yellow, 
sober red, ripe- 
brown, grayish- 
purple or mellow- 
black. Nature’s 
winter colors are 
not all subdued, 
however, as_ the 
stroller will realize 
if he chance upon 
a spray of wax- 
work or bitter- 
sweet. 

Nature is a wise 
sower, scattering 
her various seeds 
only at the most propitious season. 
In winter we find many of her 
jewel caskets open and the jewels 
gone. We may also find others 
tightly closed and sealed against 
the cold. If we force them open, 
we will find that greatest of all 
marvels, the seed, innocently re- 
posing upon a cushion of silk 

within the golden lining of its cap- 
sule. A cunning hand may imitate the lit- 
tle atom so as to deceive the eye, but none 
can place within it that wonderful principle 
of life which biologists ever seek in vain. 

When we find one of nature’s jewel 
caskets unsevered from its parent stem, 
there can be no deception. We know 
that we have the original package before 
us. If we remove the seed and place it 
in the moist, sun-warmed earth, the 
identity of its great Artificer will soon be 
unmistakably disclosed. 
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DUCK SHOOTING ON SOUTHERN BAYOUS 


By H. S. CANFIELD 


IFTY years ago, in the gray of the 
late autumn evening, a man stood 
at the point of a little headland 

which jutted into Bayou Téche. He was 
six feet high, and eighteen inches wide, 
and his gun was nearly as long as himself. 
Blue cottonade trousers covered his thin 
legs; a hickory shirt was on the upper 
part of him; a wide straw hat came down 
to his ears; his bare feet were thrust into 
rawhide shoes. His small dark eyes were 
alert and keen. 

The gun was a muzzle-loader of 14- 
gauge. Its barrels measured thirty-eight 
inches; they were beautifully damascened, 
and so soft that the ends of them might be 
trimmed with a dull knife; if overloaded 
they swelled at the breech, and had to-be 
beaten into shape with a wooden mallet. 
The stock was of finest rosewood, scrolled 
and carven. The hammers, even when 
drawn back, projected much above the 
line of sight. This gun had been a flint- 
lock weapon, but in the progress of things 
had been changed to use percussion caps. 
Before leaving his cabin that afternoon, 
the man had loaded it carefully, then stuck 
a needle into the tubes to make sure that 
the passage was clear, then primed the 
tubes with grains of hard black powder, 
then fitted on nicely a couple of “G. D.”’ 
caps. The loads were each of three drams 
of powder, brown paper wadding rammed 
down until the rod leaped from the barrels, 
an ounce of soft No. 4 shot, and more 
brown paper sent lightly home. He 
wanted these loads to go off, because he 
had no meat in the hut. With him liter- 
ally it was duck or no dinner. He in- 
tended to be sure, because he had no more 
ammunition. In fact, he was afraid that 
the charge in the right barrel was a little 
light, for the powder in the horn had run 
low. The Téche steamboat, which con- 
nected with the Mississippi steamboat, 
which came from New Orleans, which was 
to bring him five pounds of powder and 
two sacks of shot, would not arrive for two 
days yet. 

He stood on the point, facing south, his 
eye glancing to the east, for he knew that 


any passing ducks would come from that 
way, bound westward to the swamp for 
roosting. The sunset was red, and the 
beards of Spanish moss wagging in a little 
breeze were dyed to blood. He was at 
ease, leaning upon one foot. The gun 
rested upon its stock in front of him, and 
the muzzle came nearly to his chin. 

Around a bend half a mile to the east, 
shot two small dark objects. They were 
mallards, drake and hen, the drake twenty 
feet in the lead, and both going for all that 
wasinthem. They were late and on busi- 
ness, for they had twenty miles to fly to the 
deepest fastness of the unknown swamp, 
and there is no twilight down there. Sixty 
feet above the bayou, thirty yards out from 
its shore, they cut the air with necks 
stretched far forward, and shimmering 
wings bowed and quivering. There was 
a whinnying whistle as they passed. A 
mocking-bird on the topmost bough of an 
oak ceased his song for a moment as they 
dashed by him; a blue heron, a lonely and 
desultory fisherman on the bank, cocked 
his head sideways, and watched their 
going. 

The man saw them when they rounded 
the bend, and dropped to one knee; then 
he was rigid. The half-mile was covered 
in forty seconds. The long brown barrels 
came up quickly. Right at the end of the 
gun the man saw the leading drake. He 
switched his weapon forward until five 
feet of space showed, and, still swinging it 
steadily, pulled the forward trigger. The 
drake’s head dropped instantly, he whirled 
on his back, and then in a series of somer- 
saults struck the water far below, sending 
it up in spray. Before he was half way 
down, the second barrel had spoken. The 
hen had swerved widely and furiously as 
the powder cracked, going up and out, but 
she was not fast enough. The heavy shot 
caught her under the lifted wing and she 
went dead, sinking on a long slant. It 
was clean work, pretty work, and the 
shabby hunter smiled broadly as he scram- 
bled down the westward bank of the point 
and into a pirogue. There floated his 
dinner and his breakfast, and his luncheon 
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and his supper, and he could wait a day 
for the coming of the ammunition. He 
told himself in patois that he was as gooda 
shot as Jean Baptiste de Coco farther up 
the bayou, as good a shot as any man 
in the parish, and very probably he was. 
The heron had flown down the stream 
in the fast-falling dusk, scared and won- 
dering, and the mocking-bird’s song was 
still. 

Long ago the ’Cadian marksman swal- 
lowed and digested the drake and hen— 
may they have made his nerve steadier 


Duck Shooting on Southern Bayous 


and the modern who too often stands on 
the headland is armed with a cheap and 
chipper “repeater.” If he misses the 
drake with the first shell, he pumps five 
more after him, and counts his score by 
the number of birds he butchers, not by 
the number of times he shoots. Things 
have altered in many ways for the worse, 
and few ways for the better. It is to be 
doubted that any choke-bored, hammer- 
less, breech-blocked, automatically eject- 
ing double-barrel of the present shoots 
any more strongly than the old muzzle- 





Rising for a Shot in the Open Waterway Blind. 


and his eve keener—and then went to his 
fathers. Still the mallards swing along the 
bayou at sunset, and other marksmen with 
sallow skins and small brown eyes mow 
them down. Only, alack! the old muzzle- 
loader which was made in France, and cost 
many napoleons, has gone to the junk-pile, 





loader—two out of two is hard to beat— 
but the guns they make now are hard on 
the game because of the rapidity with 
which they may be fired. In the old days, 
when a man stood on a pass he got two 
barrels into a fleeting flock, and while he 
was reloading some dozens or hundreds 
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had a chance to go by in safety. Now he 
empties four shells into one flock, two more 
into a flock immediately following, and 
then is reloaded with six charges in a tenth 
of the time consumed by the former 
method. One of the strangest things 
about wild fowl is the manner in which 
they have borne up against the con- 
tinued assaults by continually improved 
weapons. 

Southern Louisiana is the winter home 
of tens of thousands of all sorts of ducks 
and geese which make their way down 
along the Atlantic coast, or by way of the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi River. 
When far down, a big detachment of the 
birds swings westward over Texas, and 
goes to the southwestern coast of that State 
between Corpus Christi and Brownsville; 
many of the flyers which escape the guns 
of hunters in the Dakotas go to the same 
place. Yet Louisiana continues to re- 
ceive its share. Certainly no finer shoot- 
ing of the kind is to be had anywhere in 
the world than in the rich country which 
lies below New Orleans and extends west- 
ward to the Sabine River. Not only are 
big bags to be made, but they are made 
in comparative comfort, there being no 
freezing temperatures to encounter, and 
they consist of pretty nearly every variety 
of duck known to American ornithology. 
There, in a winter’s shooting, a man may 
learn the looks and habits and disposition, 
and flights of them all. Whether he be- 
comes a good shot or not, will depend upon 
the way nature fashioned him. An old 
dog-Latin sentence has it that “ Reading 
and writing may be bought of the school- 
master, but a crack shot is the work of 
God.” He will, at any rate, become an 
informed ducker, able to talk of ducks in- 
terestingly, and to tell most men things 
about them. Canvas-backs, red-heads 
and mallards, pintails, widgeons and gad- 
wells, .blue-bills, butter-balls and _ teals, 
wood-ducks, squealers and _ sawbills, 
duskies, and a dozen others are there; and 
even the beautifully marked “south- 
southerly,” from Chesapeake Bay, goes 
down sometimes to mingle its soft notes 
with the more raucous voices of its cousins. 
A man may not kill individuals of all of 
these. varieties in a day, because they in- 
habit differing water and use differing 
feeding grounds, but it will not be un- 
common for him to get back to camp after 


an evening shoot with six or eight kinds 
in his pockets. 

The bayou shooting of Louisiana is in a 
measure pass shooting, because the ducks 
fly up and down it, either in search of food 
or in going to or coming from roost. They 
use it as a highway because, commonly, 
it runs through a massive forest. They 
are compelled either to get clear above the 
tops of the interlocking trees and fight the 
wind, or else use this natural canyon 
through the vegetation. Bayou Téche, 
mentioned in the opening of this story, is 
a big navigable stream, south of the center 
of the State and not noted for ducks, 
though a half-century back it was thickly 
peopled by them. It is on the lagoons 
which seam the coast part of the country 
that most of the shooting is had, and they 
are populous aérial and aqueous roadways. 

A man using a gun there does not have 
to bother about blinds, for nature has pro- 
vided them. He does not have to worry 
about heavy underclothing and water- 
proof trousers, and a coat that will “break 
the wind,” for nature has obviated all of 
that too. In the severest weather he will 
need clothing of no greater weight than 
is worn North in the fall. He will not have 
to worry about decoys, for he can always 
kill a duck or two, and, setting them out 
on the water, with sharp sticks under their 
chins to keep their heads up, he can kill 
more. He travels flying light, and if his 
feet gets wet it will not hurt him. Resi- 
dents, if told of the Wisconsin formula for 
good duck weather, that the water must 
freeze upon the backs of the decoys until 
they turn belly upward, stare incred- 
ulously. They have no ice to mention 
down there. Now and then, in cold which 
they term fearful, a thin sheet of it may 
form along the edge of bayou or pond, © 
extending out for a foot, but it is gone by 
nine o’clock in the morning. 

A man needs little furniture except a 
suit of corduroy, stout shoes, a slouch hat, 
his gun, shells and a boat. Decoys are 
little used except in the widest, stillest 
portions of the bayous, where they become 
miniature lakes, because the ducks shot 
are commonly bound to and from some 
place and are not stopping to feed. Con- 
sequently a man gets a great number 
and variety of crossing shots, and it is 
fine practice. Two weeks there ought 


‘to teach him how far to hold ahead of any 
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sort of duck within killing distance, and 
in all the lore of duck shooting, that is the 
hardest thing to learn. The ducks cross 
two feet above the water, and forty yards 
out, and they cross a hundred feet above 
the water. They cross going with the 
wind, and against the wind. They will 
sometimes see the man crouching in the 
thick growth of the bank and dart straight 
upward. It takes a giant strength of wing 
to check and alter swift progress, but the 
duck has it. Many shells will be wasted 
by the man who tries bayou shooting for 
the first time, but unless hopelessly in- 
accurate by natural limitation he will 
improve with experience. 

From a bayou seventy-five yards wide, 
winding its slow course into and through 
a swamp to flow finally into a big swamp 
lake, stretch at intervals smaller bayous, 
running at right angles and little more than 
creeks. The ducks fly down these in the 
late afternoon until they strike the big 
bayou, and then they hurry down the big 
bayou to the lake where they roost. The 
airabove the big bayou where it empties into 
the lake is dark and clamorous with the fall 
fowl as the sun sets, because all the streams 
of ducks which have swept down the smaller 
bayous converge there, and they rush out- 
ward over the lake in a hurrying, pulsating 
mass that fills all nature with the beatings 
of its myriad wings. The shooting is not 
often good at the point of debouchment, 
because the birds seem instinctively to fear 
danger, and as they sweep toward the open 
water rise until they are two hundred 
yards above it. They are beaten down 
sometimes by high winds, and forced to 
fly lower than the tree tops, and then a 
couple of men standing at the bayou’s 
mouth may kill a quantity of them, limited 
only by the fading light. 

Shooting on the smaller bayous is of a 
different kind, for there the birds, being 
compressed between the lines of trees, pass 
much closer to the shooter. Some of these 
black sluggish streams are not more than 
twenty yards wide, and the timber comes 
down to their edges. The ducks are thus 
close at hand, the shooter being invisibly 
hidden; but-the bayous are so tortuous, 
the bends are so sharp and numerous, that 
a bird is rarely in sight for more than fifty 
yards. They come and are gone, hurtling 
by between the drawing and expulsion of 
a breath, and quickness and accuracy are 


needed to stop them—quickness because 
they are for only a little time in view, and 
accuracy because at the close range the 
shot, even when sent from a cylinder- 
bore, have little space in which to scatter. 
It, indeed, sometimes happens that a mal- 
lard or sprig, centered bya pattern at ten 
yards, is shot in two, or shot to pieces, and 
is worthless. The choke-bore at that dis- 
tance throws the pellets practically in a 
lump, and little is left of any bird hit 
squarely. 

Most difficult of all bayou shooting, 
however—probably most difficult of all 
forms of duck shooting—is pass-shooting 
in the woods. It sometimes occurs that 
in making for the big bayou which empties 
into the lake, or in making for the lake 
itself, the fowl establish a pass through the 
forest where the trees grow thinly. Some- 
times this pass will be half a mile long, and 
will cross two or three of the smaller bay- 
ous. No fair shooting is to be had along 
it, because the overhanging limbs of trees 
and the pendulous masses of moss inter- 
fere. The ducks must be taken as they 
cross one of the small bayous or sloughs. 
This is duck snap-shooting of the most 
rigid kind. The birds flash out of the 
woods on one side of the narrow stream, 
and flash into the woods on the other side. 
The space covered from forest wall to for- 
est wall is not more than thirty yards; often 
it is not more than twenty yards. They 
are flying from forty to fifty feet above the 
ground, and as they are bound to roost, 
or bound for early morning feeding 
grounds, they are going at their speed 
limits. 

No time is afforded for deliberation. 
The man must shoot or not shoot, and do 
it mechanically or instinctively. If there 
is any hesitation, there is no shot. The 
eye catches a glimpse of the passing bird; 
the gun leaps to the shoulder; the man 
does not see the gun, for he has no time to 
observe it; he sees only the glinting target, 
and if the weapon does not fall into line 
with it, the target is missed. It does not 
take a duck of any variety a great space 
of time to go across an opening thirty yards 
wide. Probably not a second is occupied 
in the appearance, the shot, the death, or 
the miss. Men act faster under such 
circumstances. They must act faster 
than the wonderfully fast duck, or they 
would never shoot at anything save empty 
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air. A mallard or sprigtail or gadwell, 
flying across an opening of this character, 
is distinctly visible for a little while. The 
hunter can see at least that it is a duck, 
and even detect the variety from its form 
and wing motion. But a single teal, 
either blue or green-winged, going across 
is an indistinct vision of something going, 
and that is all. The shooter is unable to 
say whether it looks like a round black 
ballas big as a baseball, and seen for a fleet- 
ing section of a second, or whether it is 
a long black streak that stretches clear 
across the opening. There is a whizz, 
and silence. If the teal has crossed 
twenty yards from the stand, and the gun 
has been pitched at a proper elevation, in 
line of its flight, and some twenty feet 
ahead of it, and the trigger snatched back 
promptly, and the muzzle kept swinging 
at a velocity to equal the velocity of the 
teal,a kill has been made; and if any single 
condition among the foregoing conditions 
was lacking, the shot went wide and the 
teal went on. 

It will be seen that at this kind of cross- 
bayou shooting a high average is not 
made. Itischancy work. Yet the dead- 
liness of a man so placed will depend 
much upon his practice, for it is trick- 
shooting after all. A beginner will score 
probably twenty misses to a kill; one who 
has had three or four trials should get a 
bird in six; an old hand will get one in 
three. 

Occasionally a man is found who de- 
velops a remarkable expertness at this 
form of wing-marksmanship. Some years 
ago there lived a market-hunter in St. 
Louis whom all knew as “Eugene.” He 
did a great deal of cross-bayou shooting 
in duck passes reaching the Illinois River, 
and could kill more ducks in that way than 
in any other. “Eugene,” week in and 
week out, would average two out of three, 
sometimes running strings of eight and 
ten straights on all kinds of ducks, and 
most of his birds were hit well forward, 
many of them through the head. He 
seemed to know sub-consciously the kind 
of duck that was crossing, and also sub- 
consciously to regulate his speed accord- 
ingly. The ordinary man never knows 
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until he picks it up whether his prey be 
blue-wing or canvas-back. 

The ducks of the Louisiana woods and 
bayous, when killed between the first of 
of December and middle of February, are 
in prime condition, their flesh taking on a 
rich, fat, and nutty flavor impossible to 
describe, but delightful to any educated 
palate. This is due to the amount of mast 
which they consume. They get many 
kinds of acorns, nuts of various sorts, 
duck-grass, corn, rice and celery. Their 
food supply is measureless and inex- 
haustible, the extent of water great, and 
it is these two things conjoined which 
bring them to that region in millions, year 
after year. Ducks will be there in the cool 
months so long as there are ducks in 
America. The shooting will fail there 
only when it has become a memory every- 
where else, for the delta of the Mississippi 
provides for all aquatic fowls as much of 
a refuge as they can find anywhere, and 
an exhaustless storehouse. It is a sight 
worth remembrance to see the ducks pour- 
ing in or out evening or morning. The 
observer, placed upon some point which 
rises above the surrounding lowland, will 
come to think that all the sky is made of 
fowl. From zenith to horizon there is a 
shifting panorama of wings and bodies, 
with every hue that painter has dreamed 
of, flashing in the rays of the sun. The 
air is tremulous with wings, and resonant 
with calls. Overhead rushes a flock of 
mallards, passing, as if they were standing 
still, a laboring line of sandhill cranes or 
flamingoes. Below them a bunch of avo- 
cats flies in wide swoops. To the right 
an immense gang of the bronzed ibis cir- 
cles over the land, uncertain where to 
pitch; to the left are hurrying clumps of red- 
heads, wood-ducks, blue-bills, or squeal- 
ers; outspeeding them all, miracles of 
flight, go the teal in a band numbering 
possibly a thousand individuals. The 
guttural creaking note of the heron falls; 
the bittern booms; flashing kingfishers 
spring their rattles; the multitudinous 
ducks clamor as they go; and far up, driv- 
ing strenuously through thin cool air, the 
wild goose, barytone trumpeter of the 
skies, winds his solemn horn. 

















THE DISPERSION 


By RALPH 


‘ JHEN the allied armies marched 
W into Pekin and raised the siege 
of the foreign legations, Bilk- 
ington trailed in the wake of the columns. 
The editor of a London illustrated weekly 
had allowed him to escape in an un- 
guarded moment, and he came to Taku 
bar on a British transport. He advanced 
to Tientsin with the Indian Field Post 
outfit, and the good-natured chaps of this 
service forwarded him to Pekin, where he 
was turned loose to forage for himself. 
Bilkington was an accident as a war 
correspondent; as a campaigner he was 
positively a crime. He had never before 
been beyond the suburbs of London, he 
had never ridden a horse, and as for get- 
ting food otherwise than by ordering it in 
a respectable restaurant from a bill of 
fare, his experience was a blank. A long, 
emaciated, helpless figure of a Cockney, 
weighed down with the bulkiest camera 
ever seen outside a photographer’s studio, 
this alleged correspondent was wandering 
through the clamorous streets of looted 
Pekin, searching for assistance, when I 
was luckless enough to scrape acquaint- 
ance with him. He was as much out of 
place in this rough-and-tumble game as 
a ribbon-counter clerk in a cavalry charge. 
Bilkington was looking for a restaurant 
in a city where not a European was to be 
found save behind the legation defenses 
and in the camps of the allied troops; a 
city plundered and scourged by Boxers, 
and half deserted by the native popula- 
tion. 
Another American correspondent and 
I had taken residence in a looted Chinese 
house that had escaped destruction in the 
midst of a waste of burned acres of build- 
ings. Food was obtained almost wholly 
through the charity of the American army 
commissary. From the quarter of the 
Tartar city where the correspondents were 
living, it was a weary trip to the Sacred 
Temple of Agriculture, where General 
Chaffee had encamped. The pilgrimage 
was a half day’s undertaking, taken in 
turn by the two Americans. Every meal 
was a triumph over difficulties. 


OF BILKINGTON 


D. PAINE 


Bilkington was taken in, and made 
nominally a member of the mess. He in- 
terpreted his responsibilities as ending with 
a choice of the best sleeping quarters and 
waiting for us to serve up his rations. 
That it required a day’s labor and violent 
exertions to bring home a little bacon and 
hard tack, a can of tomatoes and a few 
potatoes failed to arouse the interest of 
the Bilkington person. The picture of 
two stalwart journalists gasping in the 
reek and smoke of the filthy Chinese 
kitchen to cook an apology for dinner 
was nothing to Bilkington. He accepted 
his share of the product as a matter of 
course, and criticized freely both the menu 
and the cooking. 

It was after a particularly heroic battle 
for rations, and uncommon anguish in the 
kitchen, that Bilkington made a remark 
which was the beginning of his undoing. 
Surveying the two tin plates and the one 
knife and fork which did for three diners, 
he said pensively, but with a certain mild 
irritation: ‘I say, old chaps, haven’t you 
got any buttah? I really cawnt live 
without buttah, you know. It’s absurd 
to have no buttah on the table.” 

The tried and sooty cooks writhed, but 
refrained from braining the offender with 
a teakwood idol that stood in the court- 
yard. The crisis was postponed because 
on the following day a servant was cap- 
tured. He was a dainty-looking young 
Chinese, who did not want to be a servant, 
but his arguments made little impression 
on the foreign household into which he 
was summarily introduced. He was in- 
stalled as cook.. It made no difference 
that he had never cooked. His finger 
nails curled like tendrils, to a length of 
several inches. They were symbols of 
his gentility, and he wept every time he 
broke one of them over his pots and ket- 
tles. It was as if so many branches had 
been lopped off the family tree of a Colo- 
nial Dame. The martyr told his story in 
pidgin English, which meant something 
like this: 

“My father is a seller of cloth in Pekin, 
and he intended that I should be a seller 
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of cloth and succeed to his business. But 
when I became a young man, he discovered 
that I did not have brains enough to be a 
seller of cloth, so he sent me to the Pekin 
University, where I was a student when 
the Boxers began their outbreak.” 

This touching story was cheerfully re- 
ceived, because it seemed to explain how 
Bilkington also happened to be a univer- 
sity man. 

As the military government instituted 
by the foreign powers began to restore 
order and confidence throughout the city, 
the Chinese flocked 
back from the coun- 
try districts whither 
they had fled. Shops 
began to re-open, 
and the streets were 
busy with peddlers 
of vegetables, fruit 
and many other 
kinds of eatables. 
The food supply be- 
came a less -har- 
assing problem. 
But cash was need- 
ed to provide for 
the household, and 
hard cash at that. 
The only foreign 
bank in Pekin had 
been wrecked by 
the Boxers, and 
Chinese and Mexi- 
can silver dollars, 
of which the two 
American corre- 
spondents had 
brought a supply 
from Shanghai, 
were the only money 
in use. Bilkington, 
of course, took no 
forethought for 
such detail as this. 
He imagined that a Bank of England note 
would be cashed for the asking, and 
merely flourished a five-pound note when- 
ever finances were discussed. At the end 
of a month the two men of ready re- 
sources had paid all the bills, while Bilk- 
ington was still making mystic passes with 
the five-pound note. He was infernally 
busy with his cumbersome camera from 
morning to night. It was an absurd piece 
of furniture, but he explained: 





‘“ Weighed down with the bulkiest camera ever seen out- 
side a photographer’s studio.”’ 


“Yes, it is beastly awkward to get about 
with. They make ’em much lighter, 
but I have carried this for twenty years 
or so, and I’m rather used to the hang 
of it.” 

There was excitement in the compound 
when the news came that Bilkington had 
broken the five-pound note. Bets were 
made on the possible extravagances of the 
spendthrift. In the afternoon Bilkington 
came home with ten cents’ worth of apples. 
This was the total of his contribution to- 
ward the commissary. There were eight 
apples in the bag, 
and he took care of 
six of them. The 
two drudges who 
~~ had scouted for his 
rations, and paid 
for them, and 
cooked them for 
weeks, were deeply 
touched by this re- 
sponsiveness. Only 
two and a half dol- 
lars (five dollars 
Mexican) were ever 
accounted for out of 
the remainder of the 
five-pound note. 

On the following 
day Bilkington 
bought a horse for 
half of the ten Mex- 
ican dollars, and a 
saddle for the rest 
of it. The two- 
dollar - and -a - half 
charger (American 
measure) was a Chi- 
nese pony that had 
been picked up by 
an American soldier 
who could stow five 
silver dollars in his 
haversack more 
handily than make a livery stable of 
it. It was not much of a pony. Bilk- 
ington led it home, and tried to mount 
it in the yard of the compound. This was 
his first attempt to board a horse. When 
the vicious little brute tried to get both 
hind feet in the stirrups, Bilkington led 
the pony out into the Hatamen road, and 
an hour later sold it for eight Mexican 
dollars. He made no offer to share the 
profits with his fellow pilgrims, and this 
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exhibition, coming close on the heels of 
the apple episode, inspired the overdue 
passing of Bilkington. 

He was a nervous person, and had dwelt 
much on the possibility of wandering 
Boxers scaling the compound walls at 
night, and wreaking hideous vengeance 
on the three foreigners who slept far from 
the camps of the troops and the legation 
guards. The house was in the district 
which had been fought over and burned, 
and was surrounded with ruins on every 
side. The nearest French and Japanese 
sentries were on Legation Road, several 
hundred yards away. It was_ firmly 
driven into the mind of Bilkington that 
Pekin was still a seething tumult of Boxer 
hordes, and that he walked in peril of his 
life by day, and survived each night by 
special dispensation. It is to be regretted 
that his messmates encouraged these fears 
and found a base diversion in coaxing Bilk- 
ington into bedtime frenzies of nervous- 
ness. He was ripe for an active demon- 
stration. The plot was laid at a dinner 
given by a Russian correspondent, who 
earned the right to brevets and decora- 
tions by finding a case of champdgne and 
sufficient ice somewhere in Pekin. This 
was the most remarkable achievement of 
the allied campaign. 

When the two Americans started home- 
ward, they were so enthusiastically dis- 
cussing plans for disposing of Bilkington 
that they narrowly escaped being shot by 
assorted sentries who challenged along 
the route in all the languages of world- 
powered civilization. The properties for 
the conspiracy were at hand. Inside the 
gateway of the walls which surround 
Chinese residences are monstrous wooden 
screens, elaborately carved and painted. 
Some of them are eight and ten feet high. 
They are set parallel with the entrance, so 
that whoever passes in must make a detour 
before he finds himself in the courtyard 
of the compound. These screens, or bits 
of detached wall, are for the purpose of 
heading off the evil spirits. Chinese devils 
can travel only in straight lines. To gain 
entrance, they must circle or tack around 
the screen, and the contrivance balks 
them. These remarkable defenses were 
called “devil catchers” for short, by the 
irreverent correspondents. 

On the night in question, the contriv- 
ances seemed to have been fashioned es- 


pecially to aid in the dispersion of Bilk- 
ington, for it occurred to the conspirators 
that the “devil catchers” could be set on 
fire without endangering the buildings in 
the compound, and that they were certain 
to make a spectacular blaze. Bilkington 
was sleeping heavily. The conspirators 
stole into the stable and carried many 
armfuls of straw and heaped them at the 
bottom of the two huge wooden screens 
which guarded the gateways. The next 
step was to assemble two repeating car- 
bines and a pair of army revolvers. 
The scholarly cook and the boy who took 
care of the horses were awakened, and 
told to yell, when they heard the first shot 
fired, as they never yelled before. The 
bewildered Chinese prepared to obey. 
They did not pretend to guess the why or 
wherefore. It was simply another freak 
of the crazy and wholly incomprehensible 
foreign devil, and so long as he was in con- 
trol of the situation, it was wise to obey, 
and suspend judgment. 

Bilkington continued to sleep on his 
cot, placed in the corner of a room whose 
walls were of oiled paper and lattice work. 

At a whispered signal in the courtyard, 
the straw piles at both “devil catchers ”’ 
were touched off. The fires leaped 
grandly, and the whole compound was red 
with sudden light. It seemed as if the 
entire residence was in the conflagration. 
As the glare enveloped the buildings, and 
the flames ran to the top of the inflam- 
mable “devil catchers,” the two car- 
bines banged as fast as levers could be 
pumped. Infernal Chinese yells tore the 
midnight stillness into fragments. Figures 
in blue blouses, with pigtails streaming, 
ran to and fro, and were pursued by the 
desperately fighting Americans, firing as 
they ran. 

The description can give but the feeblest 
idea of the impression of it all to Bilk- 
ington on his awakening. Through the 
doorway he saw the fire and the fighting, 
while the sound of the firing seemed in- 
side his head. He left his cot hastily. In 
fact, he did not wait to find the door, but 
plowed through the paper wall, amid a 
shower of splintered lattice work. As he 
caromed into the courtyard, he saw his 
friends, hard pressed, dashing toward the 
walls, firing at every jump. He heard 
their shouts of: “Great Scott! There are 
half a dozen of them coming over the 
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roof behind you. Look out, or you are 
gone.” 

‘T’ve potted three, but I can’t last much 
longer. They’ve hit me in the shoulder.” 

“Give him the butt. My God! will the 
troops never come ?”’ 

Meantime the two Chinese servants had 
developed a sense of humor, and were well 
into the spirit of the occasion. They 
raced around the blazing piles, after the 
fashion of a stage army, so that the 
yard seemed filled with madly fighting 


Boxers. Their yells were vibrant with 
slaughter. The smoke and glare magni- 


fied the infernal scene, and a genuine 
Boxer surprise would have seemed like a 
kindergarten session compared with this 
raging scene. 

Bilkington caught it en masse, and was 
dazed and shocked beyond the expecta- 
tions of the perpetrators. He ran in 
circles, and could find no way of escape, 
for walls of fire blocked both gateways. 
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It is unnecessary to say that he believed 
the Boxers had set fire to the compound, 
and were attacking in force at least a hun- 
dred thousand strong. The gallant de- 
fenders shouted to him to helpthem. The 
Chinese understudies redoubled their out- 
cries. Bilkington was heard to gasp, “ My 
word!” as he made the circuit of the 
walls for the last time; then he put his head 
down and dashed past the flaming ‘‘devil 
catcher’’ nearest the Legation Road. The 
breathless conspirators knew that he had 
run the gauntlet without serious damage by 
fire, for far down the road his shrieks for 
help floated fainter and fainter until they 
became thin and ghostly wails. 

The immediate sequel had not been 
reckoned with; for, as the hilarious cor- 
respondents were resting and directing 
the overworked servants in the task of 
extinguishing the “ devil catchers,” a squad 
of trim Japanese infantry trotted into the 
compound on the double quick, and filled 


*‘ He put his head down and dashed past the flaming ‘ devil catcher” nearest the Legation Road.’ 
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the place with fixed bayonets and an 
alarming air of preparation for quick ac- 
tion. The captain, however, could talk 
sufficient English to accept a_ hastily 
fabricated explanation of an accidental 
fire, a false alarm, and a panic brewed by 
the silly Chinese servants. It wasa shaky 
story, but its flaws were overlooked in an 
adjournment to the nearest Japanese 
canteen, where international friendship 
was tightened and renewed in liberal 
orders of Nagasaki beer. 

It was learned next morning that Bilk- 
ington had stopped running only when 
he shot past the massive gateway of the 
British Legation. He was too tired to 
tell a coherent story, and was put to 
bed in a corner of the building occupied 
by the “ non-coms” of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. 


Safe in the shadow of Empire, Bilking- 
ton recovered sufficiently to send for his 
kit next day, and tell to those who would 
listen the harrowing story of his hair- 
breadth escape. During the remainder 
of his stay in Pekin he slept beneath the 
cross of St. George within the Legation 
walls, or in the camp of the British 
troops, where, guarded by regiments 
of Bengal Lancers, Rajput infantry, the 
Australian Naval Brigade, and the whole 
strength of the Chinese Expeditionary 
Force of the British Empire, he was se- 
cure against attacks from Boxer hordes. 
But his mess bills are still unpaid, and the 
two journalists who cooked his rations 
and nursed him through those weeks in 
Pekin hope some day to meet him in 
Piccadilly or the Strand and say a few 
words. And this is a true story. 





MORE LIFE! MORE! 


By LEE WILSON DODD 


, 1 me over the main again, 


Loose me for China, loose me for France; 


Give me to rollick through Spain again, 


Or ever the years advance! 





Or ever the sordid- clutch of the years 
Tear the leaping heart from my side, 
Grant me a gust of laughter and tears— 
And the breathing Earth for bride! 


God of Wanderers! send me the seas, 
Blustering blue-throats shagged at the nape; 

Shoulder me forth from my prison of ease, 
Spurn me from Cape to Cape! 

Lash me onward from Land to Land, 
Star-bronzed, stained with the brine; 

With the roofless reach of the Iris-spanned, 


Soul’s lust—that is Jife, be mine! 





See Seo 








FISHING AND FISHERMEN IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 





Mrs. A. W. Barrett and Her 416-Pound Black Bass. 


ODS are not put away during the 
R winter in Southern California, for 
there are the whitefish, the sheeps- 

head and the rock bass always to be had 
offshore; but as spring comes on there is 
greater activity, and the best fishing, the 
real sport, is in the spring and summer, 
where the black current that sweeps down 
the coast is tempered by the semi-tropic 
sun, and the shore is swarming with bait. 
The mainland Pacific Coast presents 
manyanomalies. Harbors, coves and bays 
it has only to a limited extent, the coast 
between San Francisco and San Diego 
being, in the Eastern sense, with one ex- 
ception, without protected bays for the 
fishermen. ‘The wind blows freshly every 
day, and the sea rolls in eternally upon 
long sandy beaches, broken here and there 
by rocky headlands. To fish with a small 
boat rigged with a chair, and the con- 


veniences one finds on the St. Lawrence, 
is almost impossible. The professional 
fisherman goes offshore in his heavy sail- 
boat from one mile to three, and trolls for 
barracuda or yellowtail, or sets trawl- 
lines along the rocky points. In Southern 
California the water in the morning is 
often smooth, but in the afternoon the 
wind rises and the sea comes in. To 
enable fishermen to reach the fishing and 
retain their equipoise, many towns and 
resorts, as Santa Monica, Long Beach, 
Redondo, Ocean Park, Terminal and 
Coronado, have built long and expensive 
piers, which are well patronized by anglers, 
who fish with long bamboo poles, stout 
enough to lift a heavy fish, and hand-lines, 
and catch surf fish, mackerel, and other 
small fishes. At Redondo, because of the 
setting in of a deep channel, yellowtail 
and sea bass are caught from the high pier, 
and occasionally a black sea bass. At 
Coronado the fishing at the pier is for 
yellow-fin, surf fish and small shore fishes. 
To obtain larger game the angler goes off- 
shore from one to three miles with the 
professional fishermen, or to the entrance 
of the fine bay. : 
This wharf-fishing is eminently satis- 
factory to the angler whose piscatorial 
fancy is whetted by small fry, yellow- 
fin and surf fish, which can be lifted in by 
the pole; but California has a series of 
large game fishes which afford all the sport 
of the salmon, the maskalonge, the blue- 
fish and the tarpon; and to take them in 
a sportsmanlike manner, with the lightest 
lines and rods, requires smooth water and 
small boats, and to find these one must go 
to the Southern Californian islands, where 
the equipment and environment are per- 
fect. These islands, beginning north of 
Santa Barbara, are San Miguel, Santa 
Rosa, Santa Cruz, Anacapa, San Nicolas, 
Santa Catalina and San Clemente. All 
lie parallel to the coast, forming a lee to 
the north and east, where the angler finds 
almost perfect conditions. San Miguel, 
Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa are reached 
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from Santa Barbara. All are private prop- 
erty, and permission must be obtained to 
camp. This and the fact that bait is uncer- 
tain, there being no professional fishermen 
resident upon the islands, and no regular 
boat, has tended to discourage anglers. 
One hundred miles to the south, off Los 
Angeles County, lie two large islands— 
San Clemente and Santa Catalina—about 
which nature has done her best for the 
angler. The location seems to be a fav- 
ored one, a common ground for all 
fishes. The islands are about twenty 
miles in length, Santa Catalina being 
about seventeen miles from the mainland, 
and San Clemente, a Government reser- 
vation, about forty. The former has 
fifteen miles of good lee, affording water 
as smooth as a lake, in a number of bays 
and coves formed by the cafions. The 
water is deep along shore, intensely blue, 
and the fishing on the line of fringing kelp. 

Santa Catalina is the only island having 
a town and regular daily communication 
with the mainland, Avalon being well 
equipped with hotels and cottages—a 
unique spot, possessing everything re- 
quired by the angler. The bay is filled 
with boats and small launches equipped 
and furnished with every appliance for 
the capture of the.great game fishes of the 
region. 

The peculiarity of this Californian an- 
gling is the large size of the fish, their great 
numbers, the remarkable equipment for the 
accommodation of anglers—the boatmen 
being provided with the best rods, lines 
and reels—and finally the climatic con- 
ditions, which afford the angler pleasant 
weather, without storms, from May to 
November. The tuna is the tarpon of 
the Pacific Coast, and is caught only at 
this island, between Avalon Bay and Long 
Point, a distance of about five miles. It 
is an oceanic fish, which explains its ab- 
sence from the mainland shores. The 
season is from June to August. 

Tuna rods are not less than six feet nine 
inches, and often seven or eight feet in 
length; the line not over 24 thread; the 
tip of the rod, or that portion from reel 
seat to tip does not weigh more than six- 
teen ounces. The short rods of noibe or 
split bamboo are for tuna and black sea 
bass, the longer ones for yellowtail; and 
for the latter up to thirty pounds a No. 12 
line is the proper thing, at least to my 


mind. The reels are strong and good; in 
point of fact, cheap tackle is the most ex- 
pensive here. The boat is a large, wide- 
beamed yawl, with a diminutive three or 
four horse-power engine, and there are 
numbers of small launches of similar fit- 
tings in the bay. The boatman and gaffer 
sits amidships. Another seat extends from 
rail to rail, with two comfortable chairs 
facing astern for oneself and companion. 
Thus equipped, rods in hand, the boat is 
shoved off and cuts the smooth waters of 
the bay. It is to be yellowtail, and the 
lines are run out sixty feet, the engine 
slows down to about the rate of slow row- 
ing, the course set along the kelp-lined 
shore, about which the rocks rise in pic- 
turesque bluffs and cliffs, reaching back 
to melt into the mountains of the interior. 
It is July or August, but the air is cool, 
and as far as the eye can reach the sea is 
like glass. 

The anglers are lost in the beauty of the 
surroundings when 3-e-e, 3-e-e-e goes the 
reel, its high staccato notes rising so loudly 
that an angler in a boat near by shouts 
his congratulations. The fish are plun- 
gers. Down into the deep blue they go; 
s-e-e-€, %-e-e-e-e-e/ rising on the soft 
tremulous air, the line humming its pecu- 
liar music. ~ Now, started by the big mul- 
tiplier, the fish comes up, breaking away 
with feet and inches to again plunge, cir- 
cling the boat with savage onward rushes. 
Lines cross, but rods are passed over and 
under. Ten, twenty minutes have passed 
away, and as fast as the fish comes in, it 
breaks away again to the melody of the 
singing reel. Finally, deep in the blue 
water a dazzling spot appears; then an- 
other, and up they come, by a marvel not 
fouling. Now one circles the boat; away 
it goes at sight of the gaff, z-e-e-e / to come 
in again. Five times it circles the boat, 
displaying its beauties to the anglers; a 
blaze of glory, canted upward, its silvery 
belly gleaming in the morning sun, its 
back an iridescent green, the fins, median 
line and tail yellow. The boatman is fin- 
gering his gaff. ‘‘ Now, then!” whispers 
the angler. The tip of the rod goes for- 
ward, a quick movement, a_ blinding 
splash of water with the last compliments 
of the yellowtail, and the gaffer straightens 
up with the fish of fishes quivering, trem- 
bling, still fighting, to receive its quietus. 
‘Thirty-two anda half pounds, sir,” and 
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glancing at his watch, “in twenty-two 
minutes.” 

The common fish is the yellowtail (Se- 
riola dorsalis), a sociable fellow, coming 
within ten feet of the boat to take the bait, 
playing about in full view, its golden tints 
flashing with gleams of green and blue. 
It is usually caught trolling slowly; but 
from the wharf or from a boat it is often 
taken by allowing the bait to lie on the 
bottom. The cleverness and discrimina- 
tion of the yellowtail are unequaled. Toss 
over a handful of sardines, and the big fish 
will dash at them, picking up every one 
except that containing the hook. In 
many years’ fishing at this island, I have 
never seen a yellowtail under seven 
pounds, the largest weighing sixty-three; 
but a specimen has been taken which, 
headless and cleaned, weighed eighty 
pounds. 

The yellowtails arrive in March and 
April, and in midsummer are at the isl- 
ands in countless numbers. In August 
last, four rods took sixty of these fish, 
averaging thirty pounds, in a day. The 
record catch is that of Colonel C. P. More- 
hous, who is credited with a fifty-nine- 
pound fish. While yellowtail is the piéce 
de résistance of this angling feast, there is 
another fish in these waters—the white 
sea bass—which appeals to the angler. 
The yellowtails, which have been dashing 
about the boat, suddenly disappear, the 
color of the bottom changes to dark brown 
—the cause, a dense school of sardines, 
which are packed so closely that they seem 
to bea solid mass. They are being driven 
up the coast by the sea bass, and a change 
of method becomes necessary. The dead 
smelt is taken off and the bare hook cast 
into the affrighted throng. A slight jerk, 
and a sardine is impaled, rushing off, as 
lively a bait as could be imagined. Its 
erratic actions frighten the rest, which 
form a hollow down through which the 
blue water is seen, and into which the 
struggling bait sinks deeper and deeper, 
until it clears the school; then out of the 
unknown rises a mighty fish shaped like 
a salmon. The sardine disappears as 
though by magic. Z-e-e-e, tse-e-e-e-e! 
The shriek of the reel, the burning hiss of 
the line as it cuts the water, the flying 
leather from the brake tell of game worth 
the having. The bass cuts a mighty 
swath in the sardine school, and is away 
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on the surface—no sulker he. Fifty, one 
hundred, two, three hundred feet of the 
delicate line are jerked off to the measure 
of the click—music indeed, vibrant, shrill 
and exciting; then the brake stops the fish, 
and he is away. No, he is coming in, a 
living finny charger. 

There may be multipliers quadrupled 
which can eat up three hundred feet of 
line while this magnificent fish is covering 
that distance at the top of his speed, but 
I never have seen one. On it comes, like 
the shadow of a cloud. The angler sees 
it as he reels, and knows that it has fifty 
feet of line towing behind; then suddenly it 
turns, with a magnificent swirl of its power- 
ful tail, and isaway. It isa trick that fails. 
The thread of line, which would part at 
the slightest jerk, slips beneath the brake 
as it comes taut, and the angler fortu- 
nately turns it, and the bass circles the 
boat fifty feet away, its high dorsal fin 
cutting the water like a scythe. Three 
times it goes completely around the boat, 
constantly increasing its pace, but always 
coming in. The dexterous gaffer begins 
to estimate the distance, and the angler is 
about to pass the fish to the position for 
gaffing, when it turns, and the reel again 
gives tongue. But this is the beginning 
of the end. For nearly thirty minutes the 
bass has played, and is tugging bravely, 
bearing off like a sturdy craft on a lee shore, 
its white belly lightly showing. A final 
turn, a beating of waters, a shower of spray, 
and the grand fish is held on the cruel barb, 
to beat the boat powerful blows, to plunge 
and carry the gaffer’s elbow into the water 
in its last desperate rush. But the gaff is 
inexorable, and slowly the fish comes up, 
protesting every inch; and in the sun 
a thousand tints and scintillations seem 
to flash and play upon it. The belly is 
white, grading into gray; the upper por- 
tion, old gold with iridescent hues; the 
head a blaze of peacock blue in iridescent 
flashes to pink and indescribable tints 
ever changing in the sun. Nearly five 
feet in length, and tipping the scales at 
fifty pounds, on a sixteen-ounce rod, No. 
12 line, are incidents in the verdict. 

The bass (Cynoscion nobilis) is a cou- 
sin of the weakfish, and in these waters 
averages fifty pounds. Four I caught in 
one morning were all of this weight, or 
over. Like the yellowtail, the white sea 
bass is a very sociable fish, some of the 
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Fishing and Fishermen 


best catches having been made twenty feet 
from shore. But the season is short and 
uncertain, from May until July. These 
fishes attain a weight of one hundred 
pounds. The record rod catch of the 
Tuna Club in Avalon bay is fifty-eight 
pounds. 

The tuna is game for the veteran, but 
the inexperienced angler may work up to 
it by practising on albicore, a gamy long- 
finned oceanic fish found at the Californian 
islands the year around. A sixty-three- 
pound fish towed an angler three miles be- 
fore it could be brought to gaff. If larger 
game is desired without the extreme excite- 
ment of the tuna, the black sea bass affords 
it. This is the giant of the bass tribe, rang- 
ing here up to four hundred pounds. The 
record rod catch with 21-thread line is a 
four-hundred-and-twenty-five-pound fish, 
caught by Edward Llewellyn. The bass, 
like all of its kind, affects the rocks and 
the great beds of kelp which form halls 
and parterres beneath the sea, in compara- 
tively shallow water inshore. The boat 
is anchored in twenty-five or thirty feet of 
water, and arrangements made to cast off 
at short notice. The equipment is a sin- 
gle tip rod, the line a thread of 16 or 21 
strand, with long wire leader, and Van 
Vleck tarpon hook. The bait is four or 
five pounds of barracuda, or a live white 
fish. This is cast into the clear places in 
the kelp, or near it, or suspended three or 
four feet from the bottom, as the angler 
may choose; either way accomplishes the 
purpose and lures the big game. The 
strike of the tuna is a magnificent rush, 
sometimes a leap upward, sometimes 
down; that of the yellowtail a single 
powerful plunge, a miniature lightning 
stroke with electric effects; but the king 
of the bass is more deliberate, reminding 
one of the methods of the great Mexican 
barracuda. The line begins to move, to 
tremble and twitch. ~A few inches go over 
the rail, the reel sounds a note of alarm, 
then another, and the line runs slowly out. 
Five feet have gone when the angler gives 
the fish the butt, and the bass gives the 
retort courteous. I have seen a strong 
man jerked elbow deep—this on the hand- 
line; but with the reel, it means a long 
musical prelude in various keys, the bass 
tearing off the line by the fathom. The 
boatman casts off the anchor buoy, grasps 
his oars, and heading out to sea, surging 
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through the water, towing the boat, the 
big game is away, the sport is on. 

These fishes have resorts in deeper water 
from an eighth to a quarter of a mile off- 
shore, and they invariably rush to the 
groves of deep-lying kelp into which they 
can dart, soon breaking the line. The 
oarsman rows against the fish, the angler 
endeavors to stop the rush by applying the 
leather brake, and finally a vibrant pump- 
ing motion is felt and the bass rises gradu- 
ally, then comes in, to suddenly turn and 
break away. The contest may be any- 
where from one hour to three; the fish 
may tow the boat two or three miles off- 
shore and bring it in again, or it may play 
within a few yards of where it was hooked. 
Finally the big multiplier wins and brings 
the fish to gaff; and be the angler a novice, 
there comes to him out of the depths an 
amazing fish, a gigantic image of the black 
bass, fin for fin, mahogany tinted, with sil- 
very belly and large eyes. As it feels the 
gaff its ponderous tail rises, and angler and 
gaffer are swept with a small tidal waye. 
It rises, plunges, tips the boat dangerously, 
and must be killed before it is brought in, 
then almost filling the boat. Little won- 
der that those who fail to see such catches 
are affected with doubts, as the black sea 
bass is stupendous, and when hung up at 
the stand of the gaffer, with the thread- 
like line dangling from its mouth, and the 
split bamboo standing against it, it seems 
incomprehensible that these trifles have 
killed so powerful, so gigantic a fish. 

These delightful waters abound in small 
fry that afford excellent sport. There is 
the sheepshead, ranging up to fifteen 
pounds, caught within one hundred feet 
of the rocks, on a twelve-ounce rod; the 
whitefish, calling to mind the weakfish 
of the East, a famous fighter, especially 
in a tide run when the bait can be cast 
down the tide. With them is the rock 
bass, almost identical in shape to the black 
bass, as gamy for a while, but without en- 
durance. They attain a weight of ten or 
twelve pounds and afford fair sport. At 
San Nicolas Island the rock bass are very 
large and gamy, and there are several 
kinds. San Clemente is famous for its 
whitefish, yellowtail and sea bass. In 
these waters is found the barracuda, 
smaller than the Gulf of Mexico form, 
rarely exceeding twelve pounds. They 
are taken slowly trolling, and with an eight 
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or ten ounce rod sometimes afford excel- 
lent fishing. 

The vicinity of Monterey is a famous 
locality for angling. The streams abound 
in trout and the bay in salmon from early 
spring until late in the fall. The latter 
fish appear in a series of runs, governed 
by the bait supply—sardines and smelts. 
The tackle must in the majority of cases 
be a stiff rod, as a heavy sinker, weighing 
from a quarter to half a pound, is often 
used to take the bait down to the level of 
the salmon, which do not play on the sur- 
face like the yellowtail, but lurk beneath 
the big school of sardines. Fairly smooth 
water is found in Monterey and Santa 
Cruz bays, and from four to fifteen sal- 
mon have been taken in a day bya single 
rod, the fish weighing from ten to forty 
pounds. 

If the fishes of Southern California dis- 
appoint the angler, it is because, possibly, 
of the tackle, as the average visiting angler 
fishes with a stiff rod. My own rods, 
which, of course, might not suit everyone, 
are the result of experience: for tuna 
a greenheart, or noibe wood, single joint, 
weighing sixteen ounces, about seven feet 
in length including butt. This is much 
longer than the average, six feet nine 
inches being the requirement. This rod 
is also for black sea bass; the line, a 21- 
cuttyhunk. For yellowtail an eight-foot 
two-jointed rod is used, about twelve 
ounces in weight, not too slender, but pli- 
able, with a No. 12 line; for white sea 
bass (fifty pounds) a seven-foot four-inch 
rod, two joints, pliable and light, and the 
same line. This can be used for sheeps- 
head and barracuda; but for whitefish 
and ten-pound rock bass an eight-and-a- 
half-foot light bass rod is used, reel seat 
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above the hand. All these rods have cork 
or left-hand grips above the reel seat, and 
are of greenheart. In thus adapting the 
tackle to the fish, all its game qualities 
are put to the test, and the angler has the 
supreme satisfaction of knowing that he 
has accorded all the advantage to the 
dumb animal which is affording him so 
much sport. The salmon fisherman who 
has landed a fifty-pound fish may consider 
the seven-foot fourteen ounce rod a cruel 
weapon for this fish, when salmon of equal 
size are taken with a very long rod, but it 
should be remembered that there is no 
comparison between the strength of a 
yellowtail or sea bass of fifty pounds and 
a salmon of equal weight. It-would be a 
question of hours to take a large yellow- 
tail with salmon tackle, for the water is 
deep, and the fish takes advantage of it, 
and plunges into its blue depths. 

The introduction by the United States 
Fish Commission of striped bass into the 
waters of San Francisco Bay has added 
another fine game fish to those caught in 
California. The fish are remarkably 
gamy, and are found in such numbers that 
a striped bass club has been formed. Oc- 
casionally the yellowtail ventures into 
Monterey Bay, and the big sea bass is 
caught there as well as far down the coast. 
A new fishing ground has been found at or 
near Tiburon Island, in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, where sea bass of remarkable size 
are found and are caught in great numbers 
from the beach. At Ensenada there is ex- 
cellent fishing with the rod, and doubtless 
when Lower California is developed, other 
fine fishing grourds will be found. There 
are fine fishing waters in the northern part 
of the State, which will be taken up in an 
article soon to follow this one. 
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EXCITING ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR 





By EGERTON R. YOUNG 


the cozy log houses of Canadian 

settlers, of the audacity of the bears 
when famished by hunger after their long 
winter hibernation. The sturdy farmer’s 
wife in the home where I boarded was 
quite a bear fighter in her way. Once 
hearing a great squealing among her pigs 
in the middle of the night, she sprang up, 
and was in time to see a great black bear 
with a fat year- 
ling pig in one 
of his muscular 
arms, while with 
the other he was 
making desper- 
ate efforts to get 
over the long 
palings of the 
pen. Without 
waiting to call 
the men, the 
brave woman 
seized from the 
capacious _fire- 
place a great 
blazing fire- 
brand, and rush- 
ing at the bear, 
she belabored 
him with such 
force and fury, 
that, although he 
had nearly 
reached the top 
with his squeal- 
ing burden, he 
was so fright- 
ened by the fire 
and by theblows pAMi¢pine oe 
so vigorously ad- the farmer a three 
ministered that “wsecaprtls a . 
he quickly 
dropped his much-prized porker, and, 
speedily scaling the wall, he disappeared 
in the forest as soon as possible. The 
pig was none the worse for the hugging he 
had received, and the woman was the her- 
oine of the township. The next day the 
dogs easily led the men on the trail, and 
before night the bear was treed and shot. 


the exciting stories are related, in 







This brave woman was one of three sis- 
ters who had with their husbands and 
families come from the Emerald Isle, and 
by their industry and care made for them- 
selves very comfortable homes in the new 
forest country. One of these men had an 
adventure with a bear that was often 
talked of and laughed about. That he 
came out of it as well as he did was in 
a great measure owing to the cleverness of 
the dogs, and the 
fact that when 
called they were 
within hearing. 

It occurred 
during the wheat 
harvest, which is 
always a very 
busy time with 
Canadian farm- 
ers. Mack, we 
will call him— 
for he was of the 

family of 
ve the Mc’s 
ss S —was very 

busily 

engaged 
drawing to his 
capacious barn 
his golden grain 
which had been 
cut and shocked. 
Fearing rain, he 
was with his 
hired man at 
work from early 
dawn until late 
at night. To his 
great annoy- 
ance, his man 
injured himself, 
and had to lay 
off for a day or two. As it was the busy 
season, everybody was engaged, and 
Mack was obliged to do the best he could 
alone. It was slow work, especially af- 
ter he had got the load into the barn, for 
he had not only to pitch the sheaves of 
wheat from the wagon, but also to go aloft 
and stow them back in the great mow. 
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But there was no help for it, and so 
he alternately pitched up the sheaves, 
and climbed up to arrange them in their 
places. 

While thus engaged in the back part of 
the mow, he was alarmed by hearing his 
generally quiet and well-mannered horses 
snorting and jumping, and tugging at their 
tie lines. It was fortunate that when he 
had driven in that load he had taken the 
precaution to tie his team. 

Keeping in hand the large pitchfork 
with which he had been working among 
the sheaves, he hurried to the front of 
the mow to see what was the cause of 
the commotion among the horses. From 
his elevated position, which was about 
twenty feet above the floor, he saw a 
very large black bear leisurely coming 
in through the open doorway. Mack 
was a large, powerful man, fiery in tem- 
per and prompt in action. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he rapidly descended 
the rude ladder and gave battle to the in- 
truder. His formidable pitchfork was a 
capital weapon, and so without delay he 
faced the bear, that was somewhat startled 
at the man’s sudden appearance. But 
bears, although such awkward, clumsy- 
looking animals, are alert and quick in 
their movements, and it is not easy to take 
them off their guard. As quick as Mack 
was in lunging forward at the bear to 
transfix it with the fork, the bear was upon 
its hind legs and ready for the assault ere 
the sharp, glittering tines of the fork could 
reach him. 

Bears are natural-born boxers, and no 
scientific pugilist can parry a blow more 
cleverly than they. can. So it was in this 
case. As Mack sprang forward to lunge 
his fork into this unwelcome intruder, the 
bear with a sudden powerful stroke of one 
of its paws struck the fork such a side blow 
that it was knocked out of the hands of the 
stalwart farmer and landed on the floor 
some yards away. 

So fierce was his attack, and with such 
force did he aim the blow as he rushed for- 
ward at the bear, that, even when the fork 
was so suddenly knocked out of his hands, 
he could not stop himself in time, and 





fell forward on the floor of the barn 
with his head under the hind legs of the 
bear. Alas for poor Mack! he was ina sad 
plight now. Ere he could recover himself, 
the bear quickly reached down and, seizing 
the prostrate man in its powerful arms, 
turned around and started off with him 
to the woods. 

Mack was not only disarmed, but 
utterly helpless in the grasp of such a 
brute, for his head was being dragged 
along the ground while his feet were in the 
air. Fortunately he had a tremendous 
voice, and never did it serve him better 
than at that moment. For, hearing his 
cries, his dogs came yelping to the rescue. 

At first the dogs were puzzled to know 
how to do anything more than to keep up 
a violent barking. They seemed fearful 
to close in on the bear on account of its 
enormous size, and so bruin succeeded in 
carrying Mack quite a distance from the 
barn. However, the faithful dogs at 
length found out the bear’s weak spots, 
and seized it by the hind legs a little above 
the feet. They had found the place where 
a bear is most sensitive, except perhaps 
upon the nose. When the bear’s legs 
were bitten, it suddenly dropped the man 
and turned upon its tormentors. A tre- 
mendous side clip of the fore paws sent 
the dogs flying. But ere the bear could 
seize Mack again, he, not much the worse 
for the hugging, was running to the house 
for his rifle. 

The bear, feeling that things were going 
against it, after vainly trying to get hold 
of one of the dogs, attempted to regain 
the shelter of the woods. This the dogs 
endeavored to prevent. They kept nip- 
ping the bear’s hind legs with such per- 
sistency as to force it into a journey of 
circles as it sought to escape, and also to 
defend itself from the active assailants. 

Mack was almost out of breath when 
he reached his home and could hardly stop 
to make an explanation ere he was off with 
his trusted rifle. The bear was so worried 
by the dogs that it did not observe the 
man’s approach, and thus a well-aimed 
bullet in the brain gave the farmer a three 
months’ supply of bear’s meat. 
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WALKING THROUGH KOREA 


By T. PHILIP TERRY 


BROAD unflecked stretch of lapis- 
lazuli sky smiling winsomely upon 
a landscape with nothing but the 


A 


smile to beautify it. A landscape of brown 
hills and vales, resembling at a distance 
the mesa lands of New Mexico, and so 
bare of trees that isolated specimens com- 
mand the attention and invoke commis- 
eration for having to pass their lives in 


such a verdureless solitude. Strings of 
straw-thatched Korean houses skirt the 
base of the 
nearer hills; 
houses of a 
like tone of 
brown, but 
which, assem- 
bled, produce 
the deepening 
of shade no- 
ticeable where 
clustered 
shadows | lie. 
Up and down 
the sides of 
the hills many 
white figures 
come and go, 
climbing like 
mountain 
goats the 
paths which 
wind like 
snaky, _buff- 
colored rib- 
bons across 
the rocky 
waste. 

As our ship 
swings round 
the low prom- 
ontory and 
makes for the 
little bay at 
the top of Im- 
peratriceGulf, 
the foreshore and one or two consular 
residences, with broad piazzas and many 
windows, come into view. Perched here 
and there amidst the rocks contiguous 
to the foreign residences are a score of 
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picturesque Japanese houses, homes of 
pioneer merchants from the nearby isl- 
and of Nippon. It has taken us but 
thirty hours to steam hither from the 
uttermost southern point of that island, 
and now that Chinese In-chiang, Jap- 
anese Jinsen and Korean Chemulpo loom 
fairly ahead, the Japanese captain of the 
Genkai Maru steams for it with a con- 
fidence begotten of long practice and not 
untinged by laudable ideas of ultimate 
possession. 

As we sound 
past the inev- 
itable bar— 
this time rep- 
resenting the 
submerged 
outpost of the 
river Han— 
scattered flo- 
tillas of her- 
ma phrodite 
junks slip 
past, con- 
voyed by 
house - boats, 
tenders, sam- 
pans, and the 
many marine 
curios appar- 
ently insepar- 
able from a 
Far - Eastern 
port. The an- 
chor is scarce- 
ly hooked in 
the mud of 
the river-bed 
before a line 
of bizarre Ori- 
ental luggage 
begins to 
stream over 
the ship’sside. 
Skin - trunks, 
bleached to all shades of white, and 
adorned with brass tacks and Chinese 
hieroglyphs, form the bulk of the mass; 
and amidst this, diminutive but digni- 
fied, stands the ship’s purser, counting 
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Walking Through Korea 


with outstretched finger the pig - hide 
trunks and the pig-tailed heads. From 
the steerage climbs a horde of frowsy, 
odoriferous Koreans—stalwart men most 
of them — wearing goatees like Uncle 
Sam, and hair done in a top-knot like 
a twist of navy tobacco. The Japanese 
only are asked for passports, and the 
first officer inspects these rigidly, holding 
each close to his spectacled and myopic 
eyes before favoring the owner with an 
investigating scowl. He was all politeness 
when I questioned him as to this discrim- 
inating censorship. “If Japanese have 
no passports Korean customs very growl,” 
said he; “ must keep bad girls out and men 
who want kill Korean king.” 

Korean sampans ply between the 
hatoba (landing place) and the shipping 
in the harbor, and for ten Japanese cents, 
eighty brass cash, or a package of cigar- 
ettes, one is rowed across the bay—a bay 
fairly alive with beautiful meduse which 
spasmodically expand and contract as 
they drift by with the tide. As Koreans 
cannot sit on their heels comfortably in 
a moving sampan they stand, and in the 
absence of regular seats the passenger 
goes shoreward like a Colossus of Rhodes, 
trimming the craft by placing a foot on 
each side of the center line and arching 
through the air with its swaying. 

The only brisk thing in Chemulpo is 
the tide, which rises thirty-six feet, and 
drops away from the shore in a manner 
startling to behold. As it swirls and 
rushes seaward, acres of glistening mud 
begin to show in the harbor, and ere long 
hundred of junks are resting like fat 
cassowaries on the bottom of the bay. 
Scores of clam diggers swarm over the 
slimy flats, and Korean boys wade and 
seine the shallow reaches of water left 
glistening in the sun. Across the flats 
the Han River winds likea muddy ribbon 
and all the larger boats string along its 
channel—a channel too narrow to admit 
of a thousand-ton ship turning in its 
width. 

Taken altogether there is scarcely a 
half mile of decent street in Chemulpo. 
The rice-paddy paths of China are sand- 
papered boulevards compared to the mis- 
named country roads of Korea, and this 
truth is thrust home to the walking tourist 
ere he is a mile from the town limits of 
Chemulpo. 
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I had walked, and trundled a bicycle 
to the crest of the range of hills lying back 
of the port, and it was with considerable 
pleasure that I beheld the hilly, but not 
impassable, country lying Seoul-ward be- 
fore me. The land appeared as barren 
as the shores of the Red Sea, but through 
the clouds of agitated dust which at inter- 
vals swept across it went scores of figurines 
—plodding coolies and mounted travelers 
faring to Seoul or to the sea. The dis- 
tance which is supposed to lend enchant- 
ment to a view lent a decidedly fictitious 
value to this jejune landscape. A mile 
on the main highway to the capital was 
scarcely passed before I was bumped into 
the conviction that a bicycle has no more 
business in the Hermit Kingdom than an 
automobile would have in Venice or in the 
Kampongs of Bangkok. Unless the wheel- 
man possessed the endurance and the 
sinews of a Rocky Mountain goat, and a 
bicycle geared to a thousand and one, he 
could never compass the obstructions 
lying on the most traveled road of Korea. 
Legation Street in Peking—in the deep 
mud-holes of which the mules of the for- 
eign representatives fall and are drowned 
—is a tanbarked cycle-path compared to 
this stretch. The Koreans likewise ap- 
preciate its demerits, for about every re- 
spectable traveler who passed me fared 
by in a sedan-chair or on the “ hurricane- 
deck ” of a small native pony. These 
contumacious little beasts—than which 
no more vicious can be found in Asia— 
conceived an immediate dislike for me and 
my wheel. At first this was unnoted by 
me and not intentionally reciprocated. I 
could not believe myself the unmerited 
object of the first sidewise kick deftly 
proffered by a passing animal, but I was 
soon to be enlightened on this debatable 
point. 

A dip of the rocky plain brought me, 
still pushing my wheel, to the somewhat 
narrow ford of a dried river-bed. At the 
middle of this crossing I came face to face 
with a handsome spotted pony of the cir- 
cus-ring type, ridden by a tall Korean 
yangban * with a Mephisto goatee. As 
I walked past the pony a nimble hoof shot 
out and landed with a bang on a trim 
wicker lunch-basket strapped behind the 
saddle of my wheel. A crash of broken 
glass, a rush of eatables, and the air was 


* Man of leisure. 














The Market Place. 


alive with hard-boiled eggs, sandwiches, 
chicken and condiments and the shattered 
batterie de cuisine which other country 
jaunts had taught me was good to have 
along. Red tears of rage from a bottle of 
Burgundy trickled down the spokes of my 
mount, and a tidal wave of resentment 
surged up from my heart. But before the 
eggs reached their destination the pony 
was nearing his. A mocking laugh and 
a cloud of retreating dust was the last I 
heard or saw of these frisky and hilarious 
travelers. 

In justice to the bunch of nerves and 
wickedness called the Korean pony, it 
must be said that he does not reserve all 
his kicks for the innocent “ foreign devil.” 
I have seen them bite and maul their 
majus * in a way that even a Hong Kong 
coolie would resent. When they take a 
dislike to their riders they show it by buck- 
ing in a manner thoroughly Western. If 
this prove fruitless, they reach round and 
bite the rider’s legs, or slide him over their 
head and kick him before he recovers from 
his astonishment. 


* Coachmen, 


From the pedestrians plodding along 
the highway between Chemulpo and Seoul 
a fair index of Korean life can be obtained. 
The pettiness, too, of the country’s com- 
merce is indicated by the strings of cash 
swinging from the saddles of the mounted 
wayfarers. In the seaports this primi- 
tive money is supplemented by rupee cents 
from India, Mauritius, and Ceylon; by 
British silver dollars, Japanese yen, 
Kwangtung mace, candareens, and taels, 
and an occasional Spanish peso, returned 
like a battered buccaneer to a rendevouz 
long abandoned. 

Seoul, the capital of Cho-sen, is built 
amidst a network of hills eighteen miles 
from the sea. It is an ancient walled city, 
fortified in the strongest way by smells 
that would drive any but an Asiatic army 
forthwith into the ocean. It is poor in 
appearance, but rich in fleas. On autumn 
nights tigers frequently contest the right 
of way with belated pedestrians, and this 
is the chief reason why one has the entire 
street to oneself in a moonlight stroll after 
eight o’clock. Metaphorically, one can 
scarcely see the town for the bald, bulbous 


























and bullet-headed Buddhist priests who 
fatten on the superstition of the populace, 
and lead licentious lives in the adjacent 
monasteries. Barring an occasional court 
function marked by street processions, 
Seoul is triumphantly devoid of sights 
interesting to a traveler. The streets 
lack entirely those picturesque character- 
istics of a Chinese or Japanese thorough- 
fare, and a vista across the Korean house- 
tops is one of appalling monotony. One 
seeks in vain for attractive souvenirs. 

Iron tobacco boxes inlaid with crude 
silver work can sometimes be had at fabu- 
lous prices, but they are far from being as 
artistic as are their Moorish prototypes. 
The beautiful crinkly ware made in the 
Japanese province of Satsuma, and now 
known to the world by that name, was 
first made in Korea, but no specimens of 
the old ware are to be had, as the art is lost 
to the native craftsmen. In the small 
shops of Seoul, Japanese beer, matches, 
cigarettes, and cheap crockery form the 
chief stock in trade, while long-stemmed 
Korean pipes and metal-banded Korean 


Native Water-carriers at the Well. 





knives are offered in the more pretentious 
shops. Here, likewise, can be had the 
really unique Korean fans, made of silk 
or paper, finished in oil and covered with 
curious native designs. These fans are 
dipped in water before they are used, and 
the little breeze produced by them is as- 
tonishingly cool. 

Fairly interesting sights along the streets 
are the diminutive foundries whence come 
the famous but in no sense beautiful 
Korean brass utensils. Ironwork is also 
produced, but it is more primitive than 
even Vulcan forged. Really magnificent 
tiger skins are sometimes to be found in 
the Seoul shops, but the crop is precarious, 
and depends upon whether it be the season 
for the Koreans to hunt the tiger or for the 
tiger to hunt the Korean. 

If one be fresh from China, Singapore, 
or Japan, the absence of all Oriental color- 
ing ina Korean street is displeasing. The 
white robes and black crinoline hats im- 
part a sepulchral appearance to the na- 
tive wearers, and one strives vainly to 
escape the monotony which this and the 
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sienna-colored houses impart to the land- 
scape. 

The wall surrounding Seoul, from which 
kites are ever flying, is but a pocket 
edition of the great Chinese wall that 
leads down to the sea at Shanhaikwan. 
Piercing this Korean copy are the city 
gates—picturesque passage-ways—which 
are promptly and irrevocably closed with 
the setting of thesun. The West Gate will 
be entered by the tourist on reaching the 
capital from Chemulpo, and should he 
come to the outside of this but a minute 
after the sun has disappeared behind the 
horizon, and the “ big bell’? has boomed 
its mournful warning note, he is elected to 
camp in the open until Phoebus has cycled 
round the world on the equatorial path. 
If he reach the gate five minutes before it 
closes on its groaning hinges, he will wit- 
ness a sight that will almost repay him for 
the toilsome trip up from the coast. I 
can better describe this sight by pointing a 
parallel. 

On the rivers of China dwell millions 
of natives, and they rear their glue-colored 
progeny between the restricted gunwales 
of houseboats and sampans. To the 
Chinaman no sampan is “home” without 
a coop of ducks; and when “home” is 
sometimes anchored near a rice-field, the 
ducks waddle down a narrow gangplank 
to disport themselves in the submerged 
paddies until nightfall. A well-known 
whistling note instantly starts them sam- 
panward, and the last duck to walk the 
plank conducting into the coop is vigor- 
ously spanked with a split bamboo. The 
fact that he is last calls forth the chastise- 
ment. To be first and thus escape this, 
they waddle briskly up the plank, pushing, 
fluttering, and filling the surrounding air 
with expostulating quacks. When those 
that become wedged in the entrance are 
freed and all are safely housed for the 
night, from the darkening depths of the 
coop come the indignant remarks of the 
chastised one, unable to compose its 
ruffled spirit to quietness and rest. 

When the “big bell” of Seoul tolls its 
warning note to the incoming Koreans, 
they all hasten city-ward with an impetu- 
ous rush. For a brief period pande- 
monium reigns at the gate. Dogs bark, 
men and women shout and swear, the 
ponies squeal and kick, and above all comes 
the angry expostulations of the keeper 
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striving to close the door in the faces of 
the mob. There is always a last man, 
and upon the top-knotted head of this 
luckless wight the accumulated wrath of 
the gateman falls. Nor does he limit him- 
self to chastened remarks. To the im- 
mense delight of the onlookers the laggard 
is remorselessly kicked into a realization of 
his sloth, and did he not opportunely save 
himself by diligent flight, serious injury 
might reach him through the foot of the 
law. 

Nature, the pattering of many listless 
feet, and the building of houses on two 
sides of a lane made the Korean streets. 
From the date of their inception no care 
has been spent upon them, and they zig- 
zag their way in front of the little shops, 
careless, if not happy, and as forlorn and 
unkempt as a pariah dog. Only the 
rains care for and wash them; only the 
whirlwinds sweep them. As _ Korean 
towns are ever built amidst the hills, the 
trend of the streets is upward, and up and 
down their rutty lengths come trains of 
big men and little horses, grudgingly mov- 
ing forward in their daily routine of toil. 
On their backs the coolies wear a species 
of wooden sawbuck, long-legged and ca- 
pacious, which stands on three legs when 
the wearer shifts or doffs it for a rest. In 
the maw of these awkward looking crates 
vegetables, strings of cash, rolls of green 
tiger-skins, and the odds and ends of 
Korean commerce ride homeward from 
the sea, or seaward from the home. The 
women carry burdens, share and share 
alike with the men, and they utter plain- 
tive cries as they pass from door to door 
in search of cash; always pausing to 
snigger at sight of, to them, an outlandish 
“foreign devil.” 

The dreary desolation of the Korean 
landscape, the absence of all color in the 
Korean life, and the fathomless conceit 
of the Korean biped affect the stranger 
unpleasantly, and this sentiment is driven 
permanently home at sight of the Korean 
female. A mop-headed Papuan cannibal 
with a finger of ivory thrust through the 
cartilage of her nose, and a necklace of 
shark’s teeth to complete her attire, is a 
symphony of grace compared to the un- 
lovely women of the Hermit Kingdom. 

As near as one can judge from a study 
in the street, the garment clinging closest 
to the custard-colored form of the Korean 
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belle is a pair of dowdy white trousers, 
which reach in voluminous and wrinkled 
folds from midwaist to the ankle. Over 
these is worn a transparent sheet of ivory- 
yellow grasscloth wound round and round 
the body, until the wearer resembles a 
bulging bag of laundry quite ready for the 
wash. Over the shoulders a diaphanous, 
tight-fitting cambric waist is drawn, so ab- 
breviated as to leave a band of six good 
inches of flesh exposed to the air. Straw 
sandals complete the attire, and thus clad 
the Korean women walk stoutly along the 
streets, graceless and unlovely, exposing 
what Occidental women are most careful 
to conceal. This amazing confection 
enables the Korean women to successfully 
compete with Chinese women for down- 
right unattractiveness. 

The women of the commonalty are 
voluble and vixenish, and ever ready to 
slap a handful of stars into the eyes of a 
husband—or into those of a timid and 
shrinking cyclist—should the occasion 
arise. The women of the upper class are 
rigorously excluded from masculine eyes, 
and a hearty vote of thanks is due the com- 
mittee who fathered this unwritten law. 
The dainty little Japanese musmée, teeter- 
ing along in sandals or on wooden geta, 
is a genuine relief to the eye after a view 


of the uncomely Korean female, and it is 
a pleasing reflection that Nippon is slowly 
but surely spreading her standard over 
the Hermit Realm. 

Until Korean boys are married and 
acquire the pseudo diginity of the top- 
knot, their hair is worn girl fashion in 
twin plaits down their backs. So much 
do they resemble girls that it is sometimes 
difficult to determine the sex, and one is 
oftentimes uncommonly surprised to ob- 
serve what he is positive are two girls 
sprawling and viciously fighting in a 
Korean street. 

When one considers how spiritless and 
lazy the Koreans are, one unconsciously 
begrudges the land the one thing for which 
it is noted; viz., the unruffled splendor of 
the Korean sky. As Peking is famed for 
its superb winter climate, and French 
Cochin-China for the glory of its sunsets, 
so Korea is truthfully and _ poetically 
known as the Land of the Morning Calm. 

The air of Central China is always 
vitiated and stale, while the excessive 
moisture of that of Japan produces ner- 
vous prostration. But the tang of a 
Korean morning is like a hallowed recol- 
lection of youth, and the gift of it to the 
Koreans seems a superlative case of mis- 
placed confidence. 
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AN ISLAND DEER 






HUNT 


By JAMES GILBERT VAN MARTER 


very far from the Florida line, is 
an island, St. Catherine’s by name, 
some twenty-five miles long by five in 
width, primitive, even primeval, far from 
the beaten track, a kingdom in itself, de- 
voted to the cult of Venery. The At- 
lantic Ocean is on one side; vast marshes, 
deep inlets and navigable tidal streams on 
the other. Here are no tourists, no cheap 
sportsmen, no guides, no hotels, but instead 
a genuine wilderness, where roam countless 
deer; an island where everything is subor- 
dinated to sport. Unlike Jekyl Island, the 
millionaires’ club, unlike any other of the 
numberless sea islands which dot the coast 
from Virginia to Florida, it is the property 
of a single man; one who appreciates and 
makes the most of his island kingdom. 
Here the Virginia deer thrive amazingly. 
Towns and cities are far away, and there 
are no troublesome neighbors with their 
dogs. 
Arriving there from Savannah one Jan- 
uary, I learned from my host that on the 
island, as elsewhere in the South, deer 


[ ) ves on the coast of Georgia, not 


stalking is a practical impossibility, owing 
to the luxuriant undergrowth, the danger 
of stepping on venomous snakes, and the 
impossibility of creeping up on game 
where grass, growing knee high, rustles 
and rattles in such a way that the dullest 
of animals would have ample warning. 
Here is no friendly snow to aid the stalker; 
there are no streams or lakes for silent 
canoes. It is only with the assistance of 
hounds and beaters, the latter profoundly 
versed in the topography of the country, 
that the wily deer can be brought down. 
When driven, the deer, ever cunning and 
resourceful, are too clever to trust to open 
ground, but cling to the almost impenetra- 
ble jungles, where their tactics of doubling, 
side jumping, and other wary tricks, baffle 
the cleverest hunters. A rifle is of practi- 
cally no use; a shotgun, loaded with buck- 
shot and a heavy charge of powder, is used,* 
even then a miss is far more common than 
one would suppose. A deer presents no 


* The shotgun is always unsportsmanly on deer, no 
matter what the conditions, and its use cannot be ex- 
cused on any ground. Our southern friends are far 
behind in the ethics of the game.—EpirTor. 
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easy mark for the sportsman when seen 
in glimpses only, flitting between trees 
set inconveniently close, flying like the 
wind. It requires good judgment, a 
quick eye, alert senses, and a total ab- 
sence of buck fever to make a kill. To 
my way of thinking, the long drawn out 
pleasure of an open stalk in a mountain- 
ous country is much to be preferred to the 
intense momentary excitement of this snap 
shooting; but, of course, each method has 
its warm advocates. To one in search of 
soul-stirring excitement, I recommend 
this southern deer shooting. 

My host further told me that he allows 
no cultivation of the soil, excepting small 
garden patches, for fear of disturbing the 
deer, and because he found that it was 
injudicious to encourage the settlement 
of more negroes on the island than were 
actually necessary for the work, for in the 
African there is, deep rooted, the making 
of apoacher. Estimates as to the number 
of deer on the island are, of course, mere 
matters of conjecture; but it is safe to say 
there are between ten and twenty thou- 
sand. 

The chief hunter, a broad-shouldered, 
burly negro, with a mouth and teeth which 
would make the fortune of a minstrel 
singer, blew his horn, to a chorus of bays 
from impatient hounds, and, mounting his 
horse, followed the carriage in which we 
set forth. This morning the deer drive 
was to take place in the pine barrens of 
the northern end of the island. 

We drove for an hour through the needle- 
carpeted forest, horses and wheels scarce 
breaking the primeval stillness, until, 
reaching a group of horsemen, we halted 
hard by an Indian mound, last vestige of 
a perished race. 

The beaters disappeared with the dogs, 
and the exciting moment was at hand. 
After much cautioning against shooting 
beyond certain angles from the stand to 
which I was apportioned, I was left alone, 
each stand being placed about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the other; a safe 
distance, one would say, though accidents 
are by no means infrequent, in spite of the 
distance. The view from where I stood 
was a charming one, exceptionally open 
in front—this, I believe, a favor to the 
novice—and the quarter of an hour which 
elapsed in silence passed quickly. It was 


broken, of a sudden, by a succession of 
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loud yells and followed by a series of 
short, jerky bays from the hounds and 
occasional encouraging shouts from the 
beaters, which came nearer and nearer. 
Nothing was to be seen, but it was quite 
evident, even to my untrained ears, that 
the deer wasathand. Then, fora second, 
I caught a glimpse of a tawny, flying shape 
going with great leaps and bounds; a shot 
followed, then two more, and all was si- 
lent. The dogs came close behind, now 
silent as the beaters, and no sound of tri- 
umph was heard; but a horn called us to 
the first stand, near which the carriage 
stood, and there I heard the story of a 
simple miss. 

A new “drive” was arranged, and 
reached in less than a quarter of an hour. 
Again we were placed with the same mi- 
nute care; again the wait, a restful period 
of unbroken silence, save for the sighing 
of the wind through the tree tops; a sad, 
sobbing sort of sound, broken suddenly 
by the distant yelling which proclaimed 
the jumping of a deer. This time the 
drive went with a wild rush, passing 
well to my left; nothing seen, only heard, 
and ending in a veritable fusillade. Six, 
perhaps more, shots were fired, followed 
by a noisy altercation with the hounds, 
who, poor beasts, would persist in follow- 
ing their prey, owing probably to drops of 
blood from a wounded animal.  Per- 
suaded by a stout whip to obey their mas- 
ters, the hounds were soon rounded up; 
the recall was blown on the horn, and we 
assembled to gaze upon a small buck, sole 
product of the fusillade. It seemed that 
eight deer, in one bunch, had passed be- 
tween two stands, and afforded close but 
difficult shots; only one had fallen, and 
that one was hit by both standers. The 
bucks, at this late season, had already 
shed their horns, and except to an expert, 
were indistinguishable from the does. As 
a rule, the does are not shot ;* in fact, only 
ladies are exempt from a scolding, should 
they accidentally shoot a doe, so that my 
feelings can be imagined when at the next 
stand I was unfortunate enough to bring 
one down. Under the circumstances, and 
particularly considering that experts only 
can tell a doe from a buck at this season, 
I escaped without reproach, though not 
without regret. Sam, the burly head 


* Rule or no rule, sportsmen never shoot does.— 
Epiror. 
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beater, insisted upon shaking hands with 
me, and I nearly laughed in his face when 
he solemnly said, “‘ Now, how you like me 
an’ the massa’s island?” Sam, by -the 
way, was born on this island, a slave; has 
never been willing to leave it and feels as 
if he owned it, the massa being a tolerated 
individual who affords him much sport 
and a living. 


A lunch in the woods, the air as balmy 
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new sensations, beautiful views and pleas- 
ant thoughts. 

The next hunt is worth recording, not 
only because the scenery of the southern 
end of the island is so totally different from 
that of the northern end, but because it 
does not often happen that one has a 
chance of killing deer on an ocean beach. 

We started late again, of course, for the 
climate makes one lazy; the day ahead of 





On the Beach After the Successful Drive. 


and deliciously soft as one could wish for, 
was followed by a pleasant ride through 
forests of pine; then some open spaces, 
little prairies now, but before the Civil War 
cotton fields of a prosperous plantation. 
Later still we rode through a park-like 
country dotted with giant oaks, singly or 
in clumps, affording sylvan views of en- 
chanting beauty, closing with the mag- 
nificent live-oak avenue leading up to the 
house, a fitting finale to a day fraught with 


of us promised to be a long one, with 
twenty-five miles to cover, several stops 
for drives, and a visit to the old south 
end settlement. The road across the 
island carried us through a lovely region 
of park country; southern oak covered 
with moss, standing in glades, reminding 
one of English scenery but for the moss 
and occasional palmettos. After awhile 
the woodland scenery changed, becoming 
more mixed, all sort of hardwood trees 
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appearing, and shrubs, also pines of all 


kinds. 

A five-mile ride brought us to the sea- 
beach. To my surprise, it was decided 
to have a drive here; the idea of shoot- 
ing deer on a sea-beach had never oc- 
curred to me, and it promised something 
novel. It was explained that the bucks, 
after shedding their horns, often leave 
their accustomed haunts, as if ashamed 
of their nakedness, and retire to out-of-the- 
way places. On the ocean side of St. 
Catherine’s are to be found two or three 
small islands, called “hammocks,” cov- 
ered with a nearly impenetrable growth of 
scrub vegetation, consisting mostly of 
palmettos. The largest of these ham- 
mocks is connected at low tide with the 
main island by a broad beach and offers 
no avenue of escape to the deer who are 
unfortunate enough to seek refuge thereon. 
True, sometimes, but not often, they take 
to the water, and by hard swimming escape 
to the more distant islets. 

Nothing could be more picturesque and 
unusual than standing upon the sand 
dunes, the foaming surf upon one hand 
and a waving line of marsh, backed by pal- 
mettos, on the other; whilst the long reach 
of white beach stretched in front and be- 
hind for miles. The novelty of the situa- 
tion, as well as the beauty of the sur- 
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roundings, quite made me forget the’ time 
which had elapsed since the hounds 
and drivers had trotted away. And 
then far away I caught the sound of a 
hound’s bay, faintly intermingled with 
the murmuring of the surf, but even to 
my untrained ear quite unmistakable. 
The sounds came closer and closer;_the 
standers stood at the ready with tingling, 
tense nerves. Minutes passed, the bay- 
ing became fainter instead of louder, 
until it was apparent that the deer had 
doubled on the hounds and was once more 
lurking in the fastness of the hammock 
jungle. It takes a clever and nervy deer 
to try such tactics on the open sand beach, 
therefore we anxiously waited for the re- 
sult of the second search. Ten long 
minutes elapsed, when again we heard 
the faintest of distant bays borne down 
to us upon a gentle breeze; this time, 
however, the approach was swifter, a long 
straight run down the beach, with plenty 
of time to see the flying, tawny form which 
made nearly straight for the spot where I 
stood. It was going a tremendous pace, 
keeping far ahead of the dogs, coming 
with leaps and bounds. A quick glance 
down the barrel, a touch of the trigger, 
and to my surprise the buck rolled over 
and over, a clean kill. 

Thad little time to inspect my quarry, for 
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a warning shout from the other standers 
reminded me that there was something 
strange in the non-appearance of the dogs; 
hardly had I regained my place when the 
baying of hounds was clearly wafted to us, 
and down the beach came another stag, 
closely pursued by the dogs, though evi- 
dently well able to take care of himself. 
The leaping form bounded straight for my 
hiding place, and, the fates having ordained 
that I should have luck, I made another 
good shot, which, while it did not bring 
the deer down at once, would soon have 
proved fatal. As the deer still ran, the 
stander on my left took a shot, which, by 
breaking a leg, caused the buck to drop not 
far from the edge of a dense thicket. The 
dogs, coming close behind, were only kept 
off the animal by very hard work, and 
we all were glad when the negro drivers 
came up on their horses to take charge of 
the unruly beasts. I noticed a raccoon 
hanging from the pommel of a saddle, and 
a delighted negro, with the broadest of 
smiles, told how the dogs had treed him 
while trailing the deer. 
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The carriage having come up, and the 
tide being low, it was decided to keep along 
the ocean beach. Great flocks of ducks, 
floating serenely just out of gunshot upon 
the placid surface of the sea, aggravated 
the youngsters in the party into shoot- 
ing blindly and ineffectually with their 
rifles. 

The whole day was one long round of 
surprises, beautiful views, mingled with un- 
expected pauses to allow for some more 
deer shooting, or occasional stops in which 
to give the negroes a chance to kill an- 
other coon. After exploring the southern 
end and lunching in a grassy field dotted 
with graceful palmettos, we turned our 
heads homeward, passing first through a 
marshy region dotted with hammocks, 
veritable haunts of deer, and, I regret to 
add, of snakes; thence, climbing up on 
high ground, we traversed what had 


once been cultivated land in the golden 
days, now overgrown, but still very pretty; 
and finally reached the ruins of the old 
south end plantation house and the adja- 
cent slave houses. 
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are known from ocean to ocean, 
who put the dollar mark on Hanna, 
who helped to make Roosevelt’s a house- 
hold name before he became President, 
who brutalized the Trust idea by represent- 
ing it in the form of a Garagantuan monster 


[ere known whose virile pictures 


made the little valley farm of forty acres, 
on the Orange hills, the home of rare birds 
and thoroughbred stock. 

One sunny afternoon I tramped over 
Davenport’s acres in company with A. B. 
Frost, his neighbor. 

“That man,” said Davenport, when 





“Well, how did I happen to go in for pheasant breeding ? ” 


wielding a massive club against struggling 
industry, who cartoons from day to day 
the succulent lessons of the news, is a man 
whose own life is lived in the open. 

The reading public knows the cartoonist 
as a man whose pen uncovers hypocrisy 
and puts the knife of ridicule into political 
bombast; but there is another side quite 
as interesting. It is his personal side; his 
home side; the side his outdoor, sports- 
man nature finds expression in at Mor- 
ris Plains, at his little ranch, among his 
horses, his cattle, his sheep, his pheasants, 
his water fowl. 

At Morris Plains Farmer Davenport 
expresses himself. There he has com- 
bined the beautiful with the practical, and 


artist Frost’s back was turned, “has been 
my ideal for years. When I first began 
to draw I fell in love with Frost’s pictures. 
They always had animals in them. I 
admired him from afar. When I was way 
out in California I wrote letters to him; 
letters that were not answered. Probably 
Frost thought me some dreadful monster, 
and didn’t like to encourage me. But his 
indifference did not lessen my admiration 
of his work. It only strengthened my 
desire to meet him. When I came East 
and found him farming out here, I re- 
solved to beard him in his den, so one day 
I jumped my horse, and simply took the 
fence at his place. I found him out in the 
field at work. ‘I’m Davenport,’ I said, 
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‘and I want to know you.’ Well, ever 
since then we’ve been friends and neigh- 
bors.” 

The incident is characteristic. Daven- 
port is blunt, to the point, and what he 
wants in life he goes after. When he was 
a boy, out in Oregon on his father’s farm, 
he “ached” to draw, and draw he did. 
He used to lie on his stomach all day, and 
make sketches of animals on the barn 
floor. His father, perceiving his talent, 
erected a blackboard four feet high by 
fifteen feet long, covering the side of a 
room in the farmhouse, and supplying 
him with plentiful chalk, let him “goit” 
to his heart’s content. The first op- 
portunity came when, his father having 
secured him a position on the Portland 
Oregonian, he left the farm at Silverton. 

“When I left home that time,’ said 
Davenport, “I was escorted to the station 
by a brass band. ‘He’s too big for this 
place,’ the neighbors said, so I went away 
in a cloud of glory. Well, I was on the 
Oregonian just one day—it took them 
only twenty-four hours to find out and 
tell me that I couldn’t draw.” 

Next he was sent away to school. He 
remained there one week, a job having 
been offered him as a “devil” in a printing 
office. He could not keep away from ink 
and paper. In 1892, after a number of 
vicissitudes, he landed in San Francisco, 
and got a position “doing pictures.” His 
first permanent work was on the staff of the 
Chronicle. It was while on that paper, 
that he drew a cartoon of Senator “Steve” 
White’s whiskers, which attracted the 
attention of W. R. Hearst, who at once 
engaged him on the Examiner. 

“ And now,” he said, sitting on the porch 
of the quaint little house that the cartoon- 
ist calls his ranch home, a house famous 
as a headquarters of General Hand the 
winter Washington was in Morristown, 
“when I am out here among my pheas- 
ants, I think cartoons; when I am in 
the office in Park Row, I think pheas- 
ants—but come on and I will show you 
the finest pheasant in the world,” he ex- 
claimed impulsively. “ President Roose- 
velt wants the nation to stock the Yellow- 
stone Park with the Impeyan. I have the 
only pair in this country, and the only one 
ever hatched in captivity.” 

We walked through the barnyard, past 
a drove of friendly Persian sheep, two 


number, 
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handsome collies dancing at our heels, 
to the opposite shore of a large duck pond. 

“There, isn’t he a beauty?” the artist- 
fancier exclaimed. “The finest bird alive. 
Kipling likens the Impeyan in his flight 
to a ball of burning gold dropped a thou- 
sand feet from some Himalayan spur.” 

The Impeyan jerked his head scorn- 
fully and walked away. We watched him 
until he balanced himself on the farthest 
edge of a rock at the shore of the pond. 
When we had feasted our eyes on the 
graceful bird, whose plumage and proud 
bearing were superb, Davenport wheeled 
about and pointed toward the corner of a 
fence. But the wind had banked it with 
dead leaves, and we saw nothing to warrant 
inspection. 

“Don’t see anything, eh?” Davenport 
chuckled. ‘“ Well, I didn’t till one day I 
came out here and saw the Impeyan star- 
ing at the fence corner. He trotted away 
upon my arrival, and it was not until I 
looked for five minutes that I saw that 
mallard. She’s made her own nest there, 
and is hatching out her own eggs.” 

Though Davenport’s finger pointed 
straight at the mallard, it took us some 
time to distinguish her from the leaves. 

“Come over here, Frost. I want to see 
if you beat me on chickens ?”’ the cartoon- 
ist called, leading the way toward the 
aviaries. 

We passed dozens of wire-enclosed 
coops alive with young birds of every 
variety of the pheasant family, mothered 
by sleek-looking hens, until we reached 
the aviaries, some twenty or more in 
where Davenport keeps the 
original pairs of his imported pheasants. 
Squawking ganders and _long-throated 
peacocks heralded our approach. A vul- 
turine guinea fowl let out a screech that 
pierced our ears as we neared his habitat. 

“That fellow sets up an alarm that 
drives us all crazy sometimes,” Davenport 
remarked. ‘He comes from Madagascar 
and has lived longer in captivity than the 
others, but he doesn’t take kindly to it. 

“Some people have a desire to fancy 
and quench their lust by raising fine poul- 
try; but after they have seen pheasants 
they go home and eat their poultry,” 
Davenport said, laughing, observing our 
admiring glances at the cages of won- 
derful birds from Asia, Africa, Japan, and 
the islands of the South Seas. 











The Vulturine Guinea Fowls from Southern Africa. 


“Those Sonnerati jungle fowl,” for Europe in fifteen years. The young ones 
Davenport was following our eyes, “were I raise go back to the London Zoo. The 
captured in the south of India year before, little ones are worth $250 per pair. Birds 
last. They were the first pair brought to raised here do not suffer from the diseases 





The Fat-tail Sheep, the Pride of the Stock Farm. 
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Investigating an Ailing Young Pheasant 
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black-throated torguatus and eared Man- 
churian and Borneo fork-tailed pheasants, 
toward the hill, to show us “the business 
end of the farm.” 

The daisy-covered mountain side was 
dotted with small coops, a keeper’s house 
standing sentinel in the middle of the field. 
We tramped to the edge of the enclosure. 
“ Be careful now,or you will step on them,” 
the fancier cautioned; and there was good 
need, for the grass proved to be alive with 
young wild turkeys, pheasants and quail. 

“T once marveled at Hagenbeck’s skill, 
but if you had told me that any one had 
silver pheasants that a stranger could pat 
on their backs I would have looked at you 
and walked away,’”’ Davenport remarked 
as we picked up the little brown specks, 
and fondled them in our hands, admiring 
their soft beauty and easily won confi- 
dence. 

Leisurely walking back across the fields, 
through swarms of water fowl and pro- 
testing geese, the inevitable question rose 
to my lips, “How did you, an artist and 
cartoonist, happen to go into fancy stock 
and pheasant breeding ?” 

Davenport’s keen, thoughtful eyes swept 
over his beloved collection. His boyish 
face grew serious. 

“Well,” he said reflectively, “when I 
was a youngster at my home out in Oregon, 
my father had a big family dictionary. It 
was my favorite book, and every time 
any one opened it he found that the pages 
parted naturally at a well-thumbed place 
containing the pictures of animals. I 
guess that’s the only explanation I can 
give.” 

And no other was necessary. It was 
more than evident that the love of animals 
was born in Davenport’s nature. It took 
years of hard work, of the other side of 
Davenport, to enable him to indulge in 
the luxury of the Morris Plains’ side of 
him; but now in his barn stamp the 
noted Speedway trotters, Ned and Car- 
rilion, the latter with a record of 2:16, and 
Edward W., who has 2:21} to his credit. 
In his aviaries are thirty-seven varieties 
of the rarest pheasants of the world, the 
largest collection in the world. Running 
free over his land are equally as large a 
variety of water fowl, peacocks, leghorns, 
and chickens, while in yards and fields are 
imported cattle, goats and sheep, perhaps 
a hundred in all; and right in the “ middle 


of the puddle,” his house, stables and 
aviaries rubbing elbows, lives the cartoon- 
ist farmer, less than forty years of age, 
tall, handsome and serious, thoughtful 
and intensely human, full of fun, seeing the 
humor in life, admiring the beauty and 
studying the habits of beast and bird, 
happy, contented, arrived; an adoring 
husband and father, a successful, ab- 
stemious, well-balanced man, getting his 
enjoyment out of life in simple, natural 
pleasures of the soil and the creatures that 
inhabit it. — 
OMMANDER Robert E. Peary, who 
has announced his intention of again 
undertaking that greatest of all world’s 
sport, a hunt for the earth’s pole, has 
proved himself equal to the perils of Arc- 
tic travel. Peary is tall, straight, mus- 
cular and lithe. He has a long, bony 
face, straight nose, well defined jaws and 
square chin. His eyes are deep set, large 
and gray. He has a long tawny mus- 
tache and, for a young man, unusually 
bushy eyebrows. At one moment one 
might take him for a lean, sinewy Scotch 
Highlander; at another moment he has 
the appearance of a Norseman. His face 
is intelligent, rather heroic, and occasion- 
ally, when he grows earnest, is gaunt. 
He has long legs and long arms, and as a 
rule he is a man of very serious bearing, 
with a touch of courtliness. He impresses 
one for the most part as a cold-blecded 
engineer; but engaged upon the subject 
that is next to his heart, he is almost sure 
to break out into a boyish enthusiasm, and 
then, behind all talk of geography and 
hydrography, is revealed the pure adven- 
turer with the love of glory glowing in his 
soul. In the parlor of his simple little 
wood-embowered cottage in Washington 
are lovingly treasured bits of meteorite 
ore, wooden models of Eskimo images, 
the skin of a white polar bear, and a stuffed 
baby seal, also white; and if his interest 
is aroused in a visitor he may display the 
touch of good fellowship by serving a glass 
of wine that has been in the polar circle 
and a cigar that aged on the shore of the 
central polar sea. 

Such is the personality of the man who 
will seek to place the American flag in the 
farthest extremity of the unknown earth. 
“Will not the bosom of every American 
swell with a little more pride if that feat 
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is accomplished ?” he said to a friend re- 
cently. “And particularly when it is 
remembered that the nations of the world 
have already expended over two millions 
of dollars in that effort and have failed. 
I shall not feel that my life work is ac- 
complished unless I reach the pole. I 
undertook it as an adventure, now it is my 
work. Aside from the scientific value of 
the expedition, every American should be 
interested 
in the un- 
dertaking.” 

An ad- 
ditional in- 
terest will 
be felt in 
the polar 
trip, as in 
Peary’s 
dash to the 
pole there 
exists the 
elements of 
a race; for 
already 
other Arctic 
navigators, 
both to the 


north and 
to the 
south, are 
after the 
coveted 
prize. 


English, 
Swedish, 
and Scot- 
tish expedi- 
tions are to 
the south, 
whileAmer- 
ican and 
Norwegian 
parties are battling with ice and cold 
of the north to reach the goal so long 
sought for. The English ship Discov- 
ery is under command of Captain R. 
F. Scott, of the Royal Navy; the Scot- 
tish expedition is under command of 
Professor Bruce, of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity; the Norwegian expedition, on 
the whaling ship Gjoa, is commanded by 
Captain Ammundensen, late of Gerlach’s 
Antarctic expedition of 1897-99; the 
Nordenksjold expedition is led by Dr. 
Otto Nordenksjold, nephew of the distin- 





Commander Robert E. Peary. 
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guished scientist of that name; and the 
Swedish relief expedition, which sailed in 
August, on the ship Frithjof, is com- 
manded by Captain Glyden; and lastly, 
the Zeigler ship, America, commanded 
by Captain Coffin, which sailed away 
from Tromsoe in July, is in charge of the 
young American, Anthony Fiala, of the 
unsuccessful Baldwin expedition. 

The English and Swedish governments 
are assist- 
ing the Ant- 
arctic ex- 
plorations, 
having ap- 
propriated 
large sums 
to equip, 
supply and 
relieve the 
pole hunt- 
ers. The 
Norwegian 
expedition 
also re- 
ceives offi- 
cial coun- 
tenance 
and _ assist- 
ance. The 
two Ameri- 
can explor- 
ers, An- 
thony Fiala 
and Com- 
mander 
Peary, are 
alone de- 
pendent 
upon _pri- 
vate enter- 
prise. Pea- 
ry believes 
that, de- 
spite the presence of two polar expedi- 
tions in northern latitudes, it will be pos- 
sible to beat them in reaching the long- 
sought-for point farthest north. 

Though the vast glaciated continent 
to the south offers a more virgin field of 
scientific research, the interest of American 
scientists is naturally in the north, the field 
of former triumphs of Kane, Hall, Well- 
man, Greely, Lockwood, Brainard and 
Peary. These and eminent explorers of 
other nations have made the north polar 
region a well-known country, but in the 
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three hundred years of polar explorations 
the farthest north reached is 86° 33’, by 
the Abruzzi expedition; Peary himself, in 
1901, attaining the farthest north in the 
western hemisphere, 84° 17’, some 400 
statute miles from the pole. The proposed 
expedition of Peary, therefore, is for the 
avowed object of crossing those 4<~ undis- 
covered miles of tortuous floes and moun- 
tains of ice. 

“The proper method,” he says, “for 
an effective attack upon the pole may be 
summed up in a paragraph: A strong- 
built ship of maximum power; a minimum 
party, utilizing the Eskimos exclusively 
for the rank and file; the establishment 
of a permanent station or sub-base at the 
Sabine; the formation of a chain of caches 
from Sabine to Hecla; the establishment 
of a main base somewhere on the North 
Grinnell Land coast; forcing the ship to 
winter quarters there; the redistribution 
of the entire tribe of Whale Sound Eski- 
mos, taking the picked men of the tribe 
on the ship, and distributing the others 
in a series of settlements along the Grinnell 
Land coast, with the rear on the perennial 
walrus grounds at Sontag Bay ard the 
head of certain summer navigation at 
Sabine, and the van at Hecla; and, 
finally, an advance, in the earliest return- 
ing light of February, from Hecla north- 
ward over the polar pack, with a small, 
light pioneer party, followed by a large, 
heavy main party, from which at intervals 
two or three sledges would drop out and 
return, until on the last stage there would 
be but two or three sledges left. 

The Navy Department has made it 
possible for Peary to put to test his plan; 
the Acting Secretary of the Navy shares 
his ambitions and has granted him three 
years’ leave. “The attainment of the 
pole should be your main object,” wrote 
Assistant Secretary Darling. “ Nothing 
short will suffice. The discovery of the 
poles is all that remains to complete the 
map of the world. That map should be 
completed in our generation and by our 
countrymen.” 

Under these instructions, with govern- 
ment cognizance, but aided by private 
enterprise, Commander Peary starts on 
his eighth expedition in quest of the north 
pole. Making his base on Grant Land, 
he will winter at Cape Columbia or some 
point farther west, and from there he will 


have his Eskimos transport his party 
across the hummocky ice that exists be- 
tween the eighty-third and eighty-sixth 
degrees of latitude. The entire brunt of 
the actual labor of transportation will 
be put upon the Eskimos and dogs, so 
that the men of the party may reserve 
their energies for the last stages of the 
trip. “I have not determined the num- 
ber of men who will accompany me,” he 
says; “it will, however, not consist of 
many more than twenty. It will depend 
upon the number of Eskimos I shah ce 
able to get to go with me to the base that 
is to be established on Grant Land. The 
only man I know positively will be in at 
the last dash will be Matthew Hansen, 
the colored man who has been with me 
on former expeditions. I would not think 
of going without him.” 

Commander Peary has pushed ahead 
with his preparations despite the fact that 
his undertaking was not financially guar- 
anteed. The Peary Club, of New York, 
ef which Morris K. Jesup is president, 
will give him all the aid in its power. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Darling 
officially and personally approve of the 
undertaking, and it is probable that the 
$200,000 Peary needs will not be found 
wanting. “I am more confident of suc- 
cess than ever,” he says. “All I want is 
a ship to take me to the north shores of 
Grant Land at the right season. I will 
answer for the rest. I speak from con- 
fidence, because I have had more experi- 
ence in the Arctic, have traveled more 
and lived there longer than any other 
white man. I know just where to find the 
reindeer, the musk-ox, and the arctic hare. 
I know every foot of ground from Cape 
York to Cape Hecla. I have spent so 
much time among the natives, have traded 
so much with them, have given them so 
many arms and other necessaries, have 
worked so much with them, that Ican com- 
mand the utmost resources and energies of 
the whole tribe of Whale Sound Eskimos.” 

Last winter Commander Peary was 
elected president of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, and that distinguished 
scientific body is especially interesting 
itself in the forthcoming dash to the pole. 

Peary is forty-seven years of age, a 
strong man physically, erect and broad- 
shouldered. He shows no trace of the 
hardships he has undergone. 
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R. E. R. THOMAS sprung into rac- 
ing fame through his purchase of 
Hermis, the 1902 champion, by perhaps 
the quickest horse trade in existence. 
“T suppose he is not for sale,” he is said 
to have remarked to Louis V. Bell, the 
then owner. ‘Oh, yes, he’s for sale,” 
answered Mr. Bell, “but the price is 
high.” ‘And what might be the price?” 
returned Mr. Thomas. “Well,” said 
Mr. Bell, surveying the splendid animal, 
“T value him at $60,000.” “It’s a_bar- 
gain; Hermis is mine,” was Mr. Thomas’s 
quick reply. It was a record-making 
price for 2 horse in the history of the 
American turf; but Mr. Thomas is a 
multi-millionaire, besides being one of the 
most ambitious of the young turfmen of 
to-day, and said recently: “No man who 
has entered the 
racing game these 
last ten years has 
paid out more - 
money than I 
have in an effort 
to get together a 
first-class stable. 
Certainly no man 
has been more 
ambitious to own 
the best stable in 
America. I have 
always liked the 
turf, and when I 
decided to take 
the sport up I was 
determined to buy 
the best.” 
Whether Mr. 
Thomas bought 
the best or not he, 
at any rate, has 
paid good prices 
for his stable. 
Hermis was sold 
to H. M. Zeigler, 
the Cincinnati 
turfman, for 
$3,500. Mr. Zeig- 
ler received $20,- 
ooo from Mr. 
Bell; Mr. Thomas 
paying, it is re- 
ported, $60,000, 
though Mr. ‘ 
Thomas has stat- # ‘ 
ed that the actual 





.and Mr. Madden, jointly, $13,000. 
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price paid was “ several times fifteen thou- 
sand.” For his horses Dimple and Vagary 
he paid $40,000. Onatas cost Mr. Thomas 
Pul- 
sus, which was reported to have won Mr. 
Thomas nearly $50,000 at the Great Trial 
Stakes, on June 27, cost Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Madden $13,000. Upon this occasion 
Mr. Thomas’s stable won five races; two 
with Pulsus, two with Yardarm, one with 
Vagary. Mr. Thomas, however, lost 
heavily at the Suburban, and at the Amer- 
ican Derby at Chicago, though Hermis 
retrieved some of his glory at the fall meet 
at Morris Park. If, however, Mr. Thomas 
comes out of the season even he will be 
more than lucky, though that is a matter 
of small moment to the young Kentuckian. 
His fortune is ample, the inheritance of 
General Thomas, 
the soldier, finan- 
cier and railroad 
man; he is not in 
the turf for pelf 
alone. He loves 
the sport, and he 
married a woman 
who shares _his 
passion for fine 
horses. Mrs. 
Thomas is a Ken- 
tucky girl, the 
daughter of Col. 
William Lee, of 
Louisville. She 
follows her hus- 
band’s racing ex- 
ploits with keen 
interest, and 
though consider- 
able of a judge of 
horses, disclaims 
any credit for the 
purchases made 
by her husband. 
“T think that 
there is no spec- 
tacle more enjoy- 
able than a good 
horse - race,’”’ she 
has said, at the 
same time em- 
phatically deny- 
ing the stories of 
her betting, and 
a ee of the expert 
knowledge of 


oo 
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horses that has been attributed to her. 
Mr. Thomas is under twenty-five years 
of age. Already he has invested over 
$150,000 in his stables. He has made 
an alliance with the veteran profes- 
sional, John E. Madden, and has, ac- 
cording to his own testimony, come to 
the turf to stay. Heisa quiet young man, 
tall, fine looking, and always dresses 
plainly, but correctly. He spends much 
time at his stables and gets in close touch 
with the condition of his horses. He is 
slow and contemplative in his speech and 
manner, though moving quickly when he 
comes to a bet or the purchase of a horse; 
but his bets are confined to his own or to 
friends’ horses, and when he bets he backs 
his judgment without stint. 





Cornell’s Rowing Coach, Courtney. 


A ROMAN gladiator, strutting proud- 
ly before the assembled populace, 
after a triumph in the ring, could not 
have received a more uproarious bene- 
diction than did “ Pa” Courtney from the 
throats of the multitude, massed on the 
banks of the Hudson, as the famous 
Coach sped by in the iaunch after victo- 
rious Cornell won three brilliant contests 
in the June races at Poughkeepsie. In- 
deed, so easily did Cornell’s eight giants 


sweep down the course past all contest- 
ants in the ’Varsity race, that their stroke 
did not exceed thirty to the minute, ex- 
cept in the last quarter mile. So it was 
conceded by the “rooters,” the amateurs 
and the professionals that the “ Wise Old 
Man” surpassed himself this year, and 
made the Poughkeepsie event the center 
ring of American aquatics. If the event 
was a triumph for the Cornellians it was 
a double triumph for the Courtney stroke 
and method. “They could easily have 
made the course in 10:30 or better, and 
thus have broken the record, if they had 
been crowded,” he said, after the race. 
The Poughkeepsie race, even forgetting 
former triumphs, makes Charles E. 
Courtney the preéminent professional 
coach of America, if not of the world. 
Courtney, like notable men in other 
spheres of life, lives in his profession. He 
eats, drinks and dreams rowing, so to 
speak. It is on his brain from morning 
until night. He studies his select with 
the eye of a hawk. He is merciless on de- 
linquents, and enforces the greatest disci- 
pline in the training of hismen. He is the 
apostle of strength and brawn, abstemi- 
ousness and preparedness. Infinite pains 
and unyielding routine, coupled with a 
genius in rowing knowledge, make oars- 
men of raw undeveloped youths that come 
under his care. Rowing, to Courtney, is 
a perfected science, just as accurate and 
calculable as mathematics. A candidate 
for the crew is put through a school no 
less arduous than standards of study in 
academic curriculums. A man must sit 
so and so, must breathe thus, must eat this 
or that, must sleep as prescribed, must 
eliminate enervating habits, must run, 
walk, jump, as ordered, and when the 
command to Go! is given, must bend to 
the oar with brain and sinew as if the 
fight* was for life. He imbues his men 
withenthusiasm, spirit, and obedience; that 
is the secret of his success. When the su- 
preme test comes, eight graduated Court- 
neys sit in the shell, not eight manikins, 
wound up to unloose their mechanism at 
the signal from the master-hand. What- 
ever the result of the present anti-profes- 
sional agitation may be, the public—the 
fathers who send their sons to college to be 
made into men—must not be blind to the 
advantages of artisanship in the teaching 
of any branch of human endeavor. 




















ACROSS THE FORBIDDEN TUNDRA* 


By ROBERT DUNN 


HOSE wise 
TT geographers 
in Berlin did 

not believe the 
news four years 
ago, though it bore 
the seal of our 
Government sur- 
vey—that Mt. 
McKinley, Alas- 
ka, is the highest 
point of this con- 
tinent, lifting 20,- 
300 feet of ice 
over the unimag- 
inable waste of 
west Alaska. It is 
a peak more vir- 
gin, more baffling, 
than the remotest 
Himalayas, and 
more than fanci- 
fully the pivot of 
two hemispheres, 
for there, at the 
apex of the north- 
bowed arc of 
mountains be- 
tween the Yukon and the Pacific — the 
great Alaskan Range—MckKinley scatters 
the peaks southwest, till the smoke of 
Mashukin and many another volcano 
sinks slowly under the sea off Kamchatka. 
Though two hundred miles from salt 
water at the Tyonek trading store on Cook 
Inlet, McKinley is visible hence as a ghost- 
ly cap of snow over the Sushitna River 
swamps, and on clear days from far south 
at sea, on the hill behind the Russian 
church at Kadiak—a tiny golden exhala- 
tion. Vancouver saw it, Captain Cook, La 
Pérouse, six score years ago; Baron Wran 
gel, Baranoff, and many a Byzantine archi- 
mandrite; native Aleut and Kenaitze with 
proper awe called it “ Bulshaia” (Russian 


The Author. 





* This is the first of several papers recounting the 
thrilling experiences of the expedition which in the 
summer of 1903 reached the highest point on unscaled 
Mount McKinley. Much of the matter is verbatim 
from the author's daily diary, and is perhaps the most 
interesting because of its purely human character, 
which is invariably suppressed in the public writing of 
adventurers.—EpirTor. 





— great”), and 
adventurers in the 


first enchanting 
struggles with 
gold and death 


shrouded it with 
all campfire ro- 
mance. And yet 
none guessed _ it 
dwarfed Chimbo- 
razo, St. Elias, 
Orizaba, till Mr. 
W. A. Dickey, 
common prospec- 
tor and Princeton 
graduate, gave 
proofs, renaming 
Bulshaia from the 
distant Sushitna 
Valley in 1896; 
and it was Robert 
Muldrow of the 
Geological Sur- 
vey, following Dic- 
key, who meas- 
ured the peak in 
1898. Captain 
Herron, lost in 
the Kuskowim tundras in 1899, ap- 
proached it and its neighbor, Mt. Foraker 
(17,100 feet), to the south. Alfred H. 
Brooks of the Survey reached its base in 
August, 1902, and climbed to 7,000 feet 
the 10,000-foot range between it and the 
Yukon Valley. I had seen McKinley 
twice in 1900, from the flank of the Wran- 
gel volcano, and from the Ketchumstock 
hills, near Fortymile. 

Then the gentle Doctor came to me in 
New York witha plan to ascend to the sum- 
mit of McKinley. He had been a polar 
man, Arctic and Antarctic, a companion of 
Peary and author of a South Pole book. He 
had never climbed an Alp, nor had I; but 
McKinley was a simple task, said he, at 
the rate of 5,000 feet a day. Our arctic 
outfit assured it—silk tent, oil stoves and 
pemmican. The uncertainty was in reach- 
ing the base. 

That was 450 miles as we must travel 
with pack horses. Half this distance, 











Pack Train Ready to Start from the ** Government ”’ Corral, Tyonek. 


before crossing the range to the north- 
western and most accessible flank of 
Mckinley, lay across the tundra of the 
Sushitna Valley. Tundra, strictly, is the 
coastal marshland of Siberia, yet any vast 
area of low, ill-drained country in the 
North, forested or no, is now called by 
that name. Before Brooks, whose route 
we were to follow, no man had ventured 
into the interior overland in summer from 
Tyonek. It had been considered mad- 
ness; stories were told of men striking 
inland from the coast and tortured to 
death by mosquitoes. I had heard the 
region called “The Forbidden Tundra.” 

But I had traveled over tundra in the 
Copper River Valley in 1g00, where 700 
men out of 1,000 were found insane the 
year before. I knew its hateful yellow 
sphagnum bordered by white skeleton 
spruces, its treacherous little ponds 
sprinkled with white flowers, its willowed 
thickets concealing abysses of yellow 
muck; and after three years the tang 
of its wild bay and Labrador tea— 
which somehow always reminded me of 
corpses—clung to my nostrils; and the 
fetor of warm, stagnant water, the buzz 
of flies, the hot anger and desperation 
when burdened cayuses are kicking help- 
lessly in a mire, corrupted my memory. 
But to reach the base of McKinley I knew 
was just the old, old stunt of hitting the 
trail, hitting very, very hard, and staying 
with it. 

We sent for Fred Printz, who had 
packed Brooks’s horses across the tundra 


last year, and he met us shyly in Seattle. 
Living in a city and kept shaved, he would 
have been dapper; but winter trapping on 
snowshoes in the Clearwater land, Mon- 
tana, had made him something very dif- 
ferent—reserved, self-wrought and young; 
perhaps a philosopher—you could not tell 
in a city. 

The Doctor brought with him a college 
boy he called Hiram, who had enjoyed 
the summer session of a quarrelsome 
North Polar expedition, when he made a 
collection of flowers, which excused him 
as “our botanist’”—though he admitted 
pistil and stamen were all the same to 
him. He was small, dark, rotund, and a 
shameless punster; most self-assertive, 
and believed himself a young inventor. 

Still, we needed two men more. I don’t 
know why, but you hesitate to take old 
friends into the bitter North; the human 
strain is too great, and if a chord of self 
breaks, as one always will, though by no 
fault of yours or his, repair is difficult, 
and perhaps a friendship dies. The 
Seattle hotel was jammed with applicants 
—lined and shaggy men, with vast fron- 
tier experience, who deserted when our 
string of fifteen broncos broke loose 
through the railroad yards; all but one— 
a pale, thin, slight youth, named Miller, 
citified, uncouth and low-voiced as they 
are out on the coast, who having been 
thrice refused came down to see us off 
—and sailed with us. Our sixth came 
aboard at Kayak Island, off that horrible 
coast where the St. Elias Alps lift three 
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linear miles of snow straight from the surf; 
that pitiless unplanetary coast, which 
has always made me think of whited 
sepulchers—just the words—I don’t know 
why. He said I’d camped with him two 
days in 1goo. Ihad forgotten. Jack was 
a black-haired, square-foreheaded Apollo 
of Irish blood, whose partner had died in 
his arms on the Copper in ’98, who began 
life as a breaker boy at Scranton, Pa., 
and has been rancher, plumber, and 
would argue you to sleep upon free will. 
A Bret Hartean night at Valdez, and a 
tale from Printz of twelve and a half cents 
to the pan in gold along our route, landed 
him aboard with us—‘shanghaied,” he 
called it—coasting down Kenai peninsula, 
as it were, through the Pillars of Hercu- 
les, where the sea seems ever swelling up 
and over the glaciers, and sea-lions roar on 
high isles in the opal west. 

As for me, I had been an adventurer on 
the Edmonton trail, where a fifth of us 
died in ’98. Now I was to be an ex- 
plorer—quite a new thing. I was even to 
be a scientist, for I had a smattering of 
geology and the fervor acquired for it by 
any wanderer in the open North. I went 
into this exploring so strongly, I even 
tried to get a Swiss Alpiner from the Sel- 
kirks, though warned he would die on the 
Alaskan tundra. He would have, and I 
failed to get him. I had read much about 
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explorers, and much by them that left a 
taste in my mouth of varnish and a sense 
that science was often made an inexcus- 
able prop for plain wanderlust. The 
passion of the long trail, I knew, brings 
out the best in you and the worst, and all 
in scarlet; and while the law of compen- 
sation wisely provides that in the after 
memories which make up life, only what 
is pleasant survives, it did not seem to me 
quite fair to nature or the blessed weak- 
nesses that make us human, in recording 
things, to forget too much. The tragic 
moment in the heat of the trail’s struggle, 
the thing as it was to you as you were— 
to note that with all the passion or heroism, 
the beastliness or triumph of the moment— 
would not such a record among real men 
in the end all turn out fair? Indeed, I’m 
apt to lose my temper, and often am very 
useless with mired broncos. 

So the steam winch of the Santa Ana 
hauled up our fifteen pack beasts at Tyo- 
nek, held as you drown a kitten, dumped 
them overboard, and the Swede sailors, 
fearing the seven-mile tide rip, let them 
swim alone, to be washed ashore squirting 
water from their nostrils. Printz and Jack 
gingerly applied hobbles, after miracles of 
corralling and catching, and we laughed as 
the brutes took their first baby steps. Teeth 
were then slung in fine rope, yanked until 
the gums bled, as every one dodged heels, 





Sacking Provisions. 
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tilla sawbuck saddle was adjusted, and the 
first diamond hitch was thrown. June 
25, we left ‘“ Bosco the snake eater,” our 
outlaw mare who sent up her inky tail 
at sight of you, for mosquito food on the 
Tyonek benches; and the expected circus 
fizzled at the get-away. The Doctor was 
only stood on his head, and Jack tumbled 
for a six-inch hole in his overalls. 


June 27. The Doctor left me in charge of 
the pack train this morning, taking Miller 
and half the outfit down Beluga River in a 
boat, to pole and cordel up the Sushitna, 
first to the Skwentna River ford, then to 
the Keechatna, where we hit west for the 
pass. 

Yesterday we struck inland to the Beluga. 
The wild dark buckskin roiled twice down 
terraces, and chawed blood out of my fin- 
gers. Belugas, which are white whales, were 
opportunely plunging their shoulders in the 
stream and going “ Teschussk! ’”’—like es- 
caping steam—and an old brown bear, paw- 
ing for candle-hsh, galumphed slowly away 
through the skwudgy silt flat. 

The Doctor seems green at this Alaskan 
game. He doesn’t even smoke, and _ that 
makes me uncomfortable. No one knew 
who was going by boat till the last mo- 
ment, when he decided off-hand, consulting 
no one. So I am in charge of the outfit 
alone, for ten days at least, through what's 
said to be the wettest, most “desperate 
“mushing ” in Alaska; responsible for three 
men, whom I never knew a month ago. 

The real thing just hit us. The Indian 
winter trail we follow led from the birchy 
Beluga straight out into tundra, through 
line after line of ratty spruces, where you 
sink ankle-deep into sick yellow moss, and 
wabbly little ridges separate the small 
ponds. Suddenly every horse was down, 
kicking and grunting helplessly in the mud. 
They lost their heads. They seemed to like 
to jump off into the ponds. We tugged, 
hauled, kicked at the brutes, unpacked the 
heavy sacks, lugged them to shore, pulled 
on tie ropes, neck ropes, tails; batted heads, 
poured water down nostrils till they hissed 
like serpents. One was out, another was 
down. Oh, our beautiful oaths! Hot, 
hungry, dizzy, insane with mosquitoes, we 
struggled waist-deep in yellow muck, un- 
snarling slimy cinches, packing, repacking 
the shivering, exh 1usted brutes. . . . It 
was endless. It was torture. . . 

We kept to dry gullies bordering the river- 
bed, we kept to the tundra; we drove the 
unwieldy train in sections—Printz leading 
—but it tore through the iron-fingered scrub, 
ripping packs, snagging hoofs, tumbling us 
at the end of lead lines. Mt. Sushitna tor- 
mented us, floating, patched with snow, over 
that sickish forest; and the long low hill 
we're aiming for, laid out in green squares 
of tropic grass and alders, seemed forever 
to recede, like Alice’s hill in “ Through the 
Looking Glass.” 


Jack went off at half cock. “Just the 
sort of a trail a old woman like 
that —— Brooks would follow; ” and when 
I said this was a pretty hard deal, the first 
crack out of the box, he shouted—* What 
yer blamin’ Printz for? It ain’t his fault.” 

All had been down for the tenth time, 
and a horse can’t stand much more. Some- 
one said “camp.” We’d gone only 4 miles; 
it was six o’clock. At this rate we won't 
see McKinley till winter. Fred looked at 
me. “It’s up to you, you’re the doctor,” 
he drawled. Responsibility bit. So we're 
camped; no horsefood; mud water, and yet 
Fred, who moves so calmly, so surely when 
all seem down and lost, who isn’t supposed 
to touch a fry pan, has volunteered to bake 
the bread. Wonderful man—or is it he 
thinks IT can’t? I’m putting a cheese-cloth 
door in the tent, oh, just to whet the mos- 
quito appetites. The horse blankets we try 
to sleep in—we’ve nothing else—are soaked. 
Good night. 

June 28. Yesterday was only a hint of to- 
day. Calvin, when he manufactured his 
Hell, must have been to Alaska. Oh, yes, 
Printz says last year the ground had not 
thawed out as much as this. But, by heaven, 
we'll make it; and if we don’t it'll be no 
fault of ours. 








I remember that night I kept on alone 
over the mile-long tundra to see the 
worst. Glossy snows cloaked Mt. Spurr 
(11,000 feet) in the southwest, over Alice’s 
hill. I floundered across a backbone of 
red moss, climbed the lower slopes, to more 
tundra and fearful mud holes. You can’t 
write the thoughts you have alone on the 
tundra—dragging onward three men by a 
trail leading from nowhere to nowhere, 
where we shall never pass a soul, see a 
sign of man for months. Sand-hill cranes 
with scarlet wings and red heads floated 
away, with squawks like wood-wedged 
axes. Twice I sank to rest in the moss, 
and found I was.crawling on. I tried 
to smoke, but it only sickened me. Yet, 
after-—— 


(June 28.) Now I have eaten—E A TEN 
—six enormous bannocks, six plates of bayo 
beans, 4 cups of tea like lye, and I feel bet- 
ter than I ever felt in any state of intoxi- 
cation by anything. I have just shaved in 
the tin “reflector” which bakes the bread. 
Printz is spreading Hiram’s mosquito goo 
on his face, just to prove it’s no good. Jack 
is telling how once he cleaned up a tem- 
perance hotel. 

June 29. To-day ended in a kind of daze. 
I started out dead tired. I'd never suf- 
fered from real exhaustion before. At last 
we came down and out on a grassy stream, 
and camped—involuntarily. 

Let anyone make any comment, and Jack 
turns it into a personal insult. He’s just 
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hurled away the ax, while chopping fire- 
wood. When the dark buckskin gor 0 
for the third time into a pond, and | after, 
to haul him out, I splashed Jack, and he 
cursed me for five minutes. He’s Irish, so 
it doesn’t mean much. Later I apologized. 
He gaped. I saw it “took.” He does.work 
like fury—and thinks no one else can. 
Hiram is absolutely dazed; has real old 
Alaska numbness, can’t move, or think, or 
hear. He doesn’t even know how to cook, 
and doesn’t seem to want to learn. He’s 
got absolutely no initiative. But I pity him. 
Nine men out of ten fresh from the city 
wouldn’t do half as well—couldn’t stand 
this. Yet once I heard him singing Sans 
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and you'd think it Eden—green lawns of 
six-foot red top border the tundra, with 
here and there a drooping birch. You ex- 
pect to see a villa, glassed piazzas, red chim- 
neys—and there is nothing, nothing. It’s 
very weird, and sometimes it is terrible. 

I had to choose between routes to-day—to 
reach the Skwentna by the Tordrillos, or by 
a stream we crossed. I choose the hills. It’s 
longer, but there’s no swamp or trail-cutting, 
and we'll pass the 12'%-cent-to-the-pan 
creek. Hiram kicked, and said I wasn’t fac- 
ing my issues—* if you want to prospect, say 
so,” said he. That’s like him. He might 
attract a man to such a godforsaken coun- 
try on a wild gold tale, and then switch him 





Pack Train in the Foothills of the Alaskan Range. 


Souci, his college song, and Jack, after 
cursing the Doctor, Hiram, Printz and 
everyone, bursts into a magnificent whistle 
of the “ Wearing of the Green ”—looks at 
me, and grins. We're sure a great out- 
Oe s,s 

July 1. Guess I was near insane from 
gnats this morning; up first by an hour, as 
usual, cooking rice. Hiram did a pretty 
thing; saw a mud hen, lets his horses go to 
hellangone, pops ten times at a puddle ten 
yards off and shoots the big buckskin 
through the head. “ Alaska is no place for 
little boys with girls’ guns,” said Printz. 
Ponds were drier; all day the Tordrillo 
Mts. in the west glittered like blue glass in- 
laid with ivory. Land here from a balloon, 


off. ‘ You’d face your issues more squarely,” 
said I, “if you’d learn to do something.” 
The Doctor asked me to “teach him to 
cook.” Did I come to Alaska for that? 

Big buck has rubbed the blood off and is 
lying down. Hope to heaven he won't get 
septic. Printz says we can’t do anything— 
and he knows more.of such things than I. 
He’s just drawled, “I’d like to see the old 
Doctor draggin’ his behind off in these 
swamps.” Yes. The extra-condemned, in 
the extra-wet circle of the Inferno should 
be given such inch-soled boots as the Doc- 
tor’s given us, and be told to mush on for- 
ever. Oh, no, they'll never stiffen, this 
d——d green leather’ll never get a chance 
to in this floating isl j i 
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the newfangled stuff of a New York out- 
fitter. 


Brushed my teeth to-night. Jack’s been 


washing his feet—for the first time, I’m 
asked to note. Hiram is eating, throwing 
away the insides of the bread. He com- 


plains they won’t digest. “Lots of weak- 
nesses a man don’t suspect he has show up 


up in this country,” observed Fred. ‘“ Too 
much botany,” growls Jack. Hiram has 


two huge flower-pressing frames in a box, 
and boxes raise the devil with pack horses, 
always slipping, gouging the flesh. Now 
we're going to bed. Hiram will soon hang 
up his w atch—our only one—and spectacles 
on the cheese-cloth, fake mosquito-proof 
tent door. He will forget to wind the watch. 
But he is long-suffering and doesn't kick. 
Yet I prefer volatile men like Jack to the 
easy-going sort. I’d rather see a man break 
loose and rip things up, than swallow every- 
thing in muteness. The horsebell 
has the mosquito jumps. . We've 
found the Doctor has sent us off with only 
about a dozen matches. 





In rain we hit the late-lying snowbanks 
and waxy-white flowers of the foothills; 
forded thirty-four streams, and between 
Hiram’s dawdling and Jack’s anger at it, 
the bald-face cut a swath down an alder 
bluff, maimed her back, and we got lost 
in clouds. A day’s fight through alders— 
four horses refusing three times to take a 
ford, and swimming about in swift water 
with their packs—Jack’s finding nothing 
in the 12 '4-cent creek but oaths for Hiram, 
just because he stood staring by, 22-rifle in 
hand; and at last from bleak heights 
glittered the thousand bars and channels 
of the glacial Skwentna. The P R horse 
kicked Printz’s ankle blue so he limped 
for two days. Then again the tundra, 
where Hiram was near drowned fording a 
creek, while Jack, who talks as if he would 
like to kill him, jumped in and made a 
rescue. 


July 6. We've sure been gone a year, 
hewing stem by stem a way down, down, 
through iron-limbed alders, toward the van- 
ishing ford, driving the unwieldy string as 
they stampede, rip sacks, scatter cinches. 
Hiram hasn’t the least control over them. 
He just says “Git up!” moves a fat leg 
slowly—and they’re all crazy in a jungle off 
the trail. For every foot they travel, we go 


forty. The roan rubbed his pack off to- 
day, and I chased him back a half day’s 
going. Hiram just waited by his pack, with- 


out carrying it out into the open for repack- 
ing. The horses he helped pack, T said, al- 
ways slipped cinches first. “ That’ sa lie,” 

he blazed out—“ 6r- at least, you’re mis- 
taken.” “ Better make it mistaken,” said I, 
and Jack grinned as we hauled a cinch. 
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Trail lost all day, threading grass mead- 
ows, slews, ponds, scarps—and everywhere 
a fiery cloud of mosquitoes and the dull 
patter of rain. Once we traveled three 
miles in a circle and came out on the same 
old tundra, swam a big stream, floundered 
across a willow swamp and every horse went 
down, scrambling up an old beaver dam. 
Suddenly I saw the waters rising fast up 
their legs. The rats had just felled the last 
tree to choke the new dam’s opening. We 
were caught. Printz and Jack were ahead 
cutting willows. I drove the beasts into the 
pond. Each after each was mired, rolling 
about in the muck and rising water, clinging 
like spiders to the dam’s edge. It was one 
of those fearful Alaskan moments, when you 
realize all may be lost on the give of a single 
horse tendon—and you care, and don’t care, 
oh, so intensely. If I gave a hopeless look, 
Printz shook his head, meaning perhaps it 
was all hopeless; but he worked so leisurely, 
and somehow we got out—to flounder 
through more ponds, and climb a bench. 

I suggested camp, and asked Jack’s advice. 
“T don’t give no opinion no more,” he 
shouted, “I give it once and no attention 
was paid.”—It had been that Printz shouldn’t 
travel with his ankle. So we camped. 

Now Printz is pining for the dance he 
goes to each Fourth o’ July in Darby, Mon- 
tana, “ but I wouldn’t be no good with this 
black ankle,” he drawls. Jack is putting tea 
leaves on his snagged eye. Hiram is cook- 
ing a mess of fern tops to tune up his in- 
sides. My back aches from bending over 
pots and panniers, overalls are worn through 
at the knee, and my fingers are a quarter 
inch thicker and cracking at th- joints. 
Rheumatism is torturing us all at ight, for 
we have never time to dry off. Wonder 
where the Doctor is, and if the ’si eets have 
chewed off his long hair. 

July 8. From one-pond swamps where 
purple iris and yellow arnica bloom, down, 
down, across unending silt flats where glori- 
ous rose vines climb the spruces, and out 
at last at the Skwentna ford. Miller, the 
Doctor and two Siwashes crossed in their 
boat. “ Hello Dunn,” the Doctor said (like 
Stanley’s icy, “ Mr. Livingston, I believe?” 
when he caught the missionary in darkest 
Africa, thought I). They were all choked 
in mosquito hats, which I hate. They blind 
and deafen, and if a man can’t stand the 
’skeets as God made him, he’s no right up 
here. 

The dunnage mare was mired in a quick- 
sand, as we unpacked, loaded the boat, and 
stoned and shouted the string into the 
muddy water. They all started back toward 
our under-cut shore, where landing was im- 
possible. Doctor and I tried to head them 
in the boat, and Jack dashed down the bank 
shouting like a maniac. Again all might 
depend on one fiber of one horse. They’d 
nearly vanished, when that one horse turned 
and miraculously led the bunch, grunting, 
grunting, to the bar—all but one. We 
counted, shouted and shouted across the 
river, scoured the woods. No use. At last 














Fording a Glacier Stream from the McKinley Range. 


Hiram, who is always three days behind, said 
he’d seen the dark buckskin carried straight 
down river and the Doctor took him in the 
boat to look where he’d landed. In an hour 
they returned. ‘ We’ve lost another horse,” 
said the Doctor, hopelessly—his face is 
growing white in this Alaskan game. I 
wouldn't believe it, and Printz said to me, 
“They couldn’t find a horse trail if you 
rubbed their nose in it.” So I sent him off 
with Jack to look, and in an hour they re- 
turned, leading buck up the bar. He’d landed 
where the Doctor said it was impossible, 
and had not looked. Sometimes I think he, 
too, has the Alaskan daze. 


Now the Doctor is fussing about, talking 
with beautiful optimism about how very 
soon we'll reach the pass. He’s going round 
in the boat with Miller to the Keechatna 
ford. I tried to trade off Hiram for him, 
as he must learn packing some day, but it’s 
no go. “You got on so well as you are,” 
he smiled, “I think we’ll try it again.” 
He’s just told me awesomely he’d been 
afraid Miller would have yielded up his 
spirit to mosquitoes on the river, and pro- 
pounded a weird theory that their poison in 
the doses we get injures and depresses the 
blood. I like him, but then,—I haven't hit 
the trail with him yet. He’s just given me 





First Camp on the Northwest Side McKinley Range—Kuskowim Valley. 
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a pair oi bedroom slippers. ‘lo wear about 
camp,’ he says. I thanked him. a 
He says “How?” instead of “ What?” 
when you ask a question. : 

July to. So here’s the second day ended 
on the trail where Brooks got cold feet and 
said Printz must hit for ‘the hills or the 
Government would have no more horses. 
We had only four down at once, two mired 
in beaver dams, two snagged in a sort of 
pitfall. I’m drying the tea. Printz is run- 
ning straws through horse- flies, saying as 
they sailed aloft with wispy kite tails, 

*Thet’s how I like to serve you gentlemen.” 
Hiram is giving us some rigmarole about 
Ricardo and Malthus, which no one is lis- 
tening to. . . . We're ina plague—green 
worms. ‘hey’ve eaten every leaf and twig. 
The country seems to have been burned 
over. They fall into the food. There’s a 
continual sound of dropping, and their webs 
blind you on the trail. 

July 12. Jack sneaked Hiram’s mosquito 
hat into the fire this morning, while he was 
brushing his teeth, or drying his socks, 
doing something else unnecessary. aca, 
but no one knew, as Printz said, “ where it 
had went to.” So Hiram sprigged himself 
out with ferns like a hayseed, and Jack in 
the worst swamps, with McKinley and For- 
aker and the whole range floating in the 
distance like magic icebergs, asked him how 
the crops were; and the next minute swore 
at me for letting my horses tramp on him 
as he stooped for a drink. The next second 
all mine were down, and he wouldn’t help, 
but said, “ By G ‘ll give you some of 
your own medicine.” : 

July 13. zz—it makes you 
dizzy to look at them swarming over the 
kicking brutes. They are as big as bumble 
bees, with striped yellow bellies. They 
blacken the sunny sides of the birches. 
We've built six smudges, and here in the 
tent I can squash them in bunches through 
the canvas. The muddy slew water—and a 
quarter mile away too—stained the beans 
purple. The swish of horse tails is inces- 
sant. There go the brutes now, fouling the 
guy ropes, and giving the tent D. Ts. The 
flies are driving them wild. Printz says they 
can’t stand another day of this. Half the 
hair is eaten off their necks and haunches 
and you can grab the things off their faces 
in handfuls as the blood drips. The strain 
for any one with human feeling is fearful. 
Now the horses are clattering through the 
dishes. A mosquito in my ear is driving me 
wild. Jack has blown smoke into it and 
Raiph has squirted in strong tea through a 
pipestem. 

Yesterday Jack came to me and suggested 
he go back to the inlet and home on the 
boat with the Indians from the Keechatna. 
He said we had food enough only for five 
men, not six. ‘Darn the grub, there’ll be 
enough,” said I. “Isn't it really that you’re 
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sore on the outfit?” He wouldn’t deny it, 
but complained of the way Hiram, as he said, 
“spit on him.” I have heard Hiram, when 
he jollies Jack about his plumber days. I 


appeared disturbed and disappointed and 
put my wish for him to stay with us on a 
personal basis—perhaps not quite sincerely. 
| also said I was disappointed in him. He 
said Printz was sore on the outfit too, and 
would have quit us before, only he was 
“sort of contracted” to the Doctor. That 
doesn’t worry me; it’s natural those two 
should get together and air their grievances. 
Yet I’ve been thinking when we reach the 
Keechatna we might best spare Jack. I 
can't put personal feeling ahead of the out- 
fit’s success; yet I remember I laughed at 
Hiram, and said “He will, because he’s 
Irish,” when Ralph doubted once Jack would 
see this game through. 

Every day some tag of rhyme runs through 
and through my mind as we pace out the 
endless miles. To-day’s was, 


“One thing is truth, and all the rest is lies. 
The flower that once has blown forever 
dies.” 


I think it’s from “ The City of Dreadfui 
Night.” Wonder if it applies to yellow-bel- 
lied horse-flies, too. Good night. 


Next day we made the Keechatna in the 
rain we had prayed for, but not before the 
dunnage mare had been lost for three 
hours in the dead spruces of the tundra, 
while Printz vainly tracked back all 
the way to camp. Near the stream the 
meadows were belly deep in water, and all 
the desperate old tragedies of beating 
horse necks and pouring water down 
nostrils were reénacted. “If a man took 
horses on a trail like this in the Copper 
Valley,” blazed out Jack, as we tugsed 
and chopped snags from under four horses 
wedged at once in the rooty muck, “they’d 
lynch him out to Valdez.” Yet once, when 
the last year’s track we followed went across 
a dry foot of ground Jack would shout, 
“Say, say, ain’t you goin’ wrong? There’s 
more water over there”; and yet sulk alone 
as we ate our soggy bread at noon, and 
drank the stagnant glacier water. 

We were lying on three feet of spruce 
boughs that night spread on soggy quick- 
sand, preparing to slosh our bodies as we 
moved, there in the thick, mosquitoey fetor 
of never-washed clothing, and wet blank- 
ets off sore horsebacks—when we heard 
paddles in the river and Miller’s and the 
Doctor’s voices. It was eight o’clock. 
“The h—1 of a time for traveling,” 
growled Printz. The day before they had 
climbed Yenlo Mountain, a peak along 
the Yentna River, in the middle of the 
tundra, and lived on ground rats which 
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sickened Miller because he forgot to re- 
move their scent sacks. ‘“ Yes, we saw 
Mckinley and Foraker from the top, and 
I got a very good idea of the country. 
Ahem!” said the Doctor. I said T was 
glad. 

July 14. Swam 
Keechatha this 


the horses across the 
morning, led one by one 
behind the boat. Hiram is beginning to 

take notice” about cooking and packing. 
Te mixed all the panniers up to-day, infuri- 
ated me, and Miller observed dryly, “ I've 
read about such fellows, but I never thought 
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July 15. The worst day yet, says Printz— 
but I was too dazed to feel it. The flooding 
river made ponds for miles inland, so we 
put all the outfit but seven sacks of flour, 
which forms a waterproof layer of mildew 
inside if it doesn’t get too wet, into the 
boat, for the grand horse swim to the first 
dry land, ten miles up the river. 

Really lost my temper with Hiram for the 
lirst time. Crossing where the water roared 
through willow roots to fill the ponds, and 
one minute you had a footing and the next 
were up to your neck, he shouted some- 
thing and halted the train. I couldn’t hear 
what, the river roared and the horses sloshed 
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I'd see one.” call him the fifth wheel,” 
said Jack, “ and have noted it to that effect 
in my diary.” Fred got much joy out of 
the kid’s wanting to pack last night’s spruce 
boughs across the river for to-night’s camp. 
Fred and Jack build enormous drying fires 
each night, wall them in with blankets, and 
when Hiram, who couldn’t build a fire to save 
his neck, hangs his wet clothes on their lines, 
Jack promptly throws them off. The Doctor 
fusses, fusses, fusses with his instruments, 
which he carries in two big boxes, and 
see trouble ahead when we begin to pack 
them. All the food is fearfully wet, but 
nobody seems to worry about it but me. 
The sugar is syruping, and the bacon’s mil- 
dewed. This is the first day in seventeen 
we have rested. Printz has lost his 
rubber shoes. 


so. I shouted “ Hello” again and again. 
He didn’t answer, but when I went to move 
on, there he was only five yards away. 
He’d deliberately kept me up e, my neck in 
water. I swore at him. 

Then Jack lost the light gray. I went 
back alone, and found her right in the middle 
of the trail, wedged between roots up to her 
neck in mud. Got her out. She mired her- 
self three or four times more, and once I 
thought was a goner. She loses her head 
in tight places, and struggles as if half 
crazed. It’s fearful when they close their 
eyes, lay their necks in the mud, grunt com- 
fortably, and make no effort to get rid of 
the mosquitoes crusted on their necks. . 

I’ve been urging the Doctor to appoint 
duties, and organize some system of camp 
and pack work. Jack and Fred are begin- 
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ning to kick, and justly, with a do-nothing 
like Hiram along. An expedition of this 
sort will not run itself, unless the leader 
sets an example by getting up first, starting 
breakfast, and leading tirelessly in every 
job. It’s the only way to escape giving 
orders, which the Doctor won't do either. 
Ile just fusses with his instruments—junk, 
I call them—and like most tenderfeet, is 
an incessant boot changer. I’ve a mind to 
lie abed and just see what happens if I don't 
get up 5.30 and start breakfast. I try to 
imagine him balancing side packs for to- 
morrow, for everything is to go on the 
horses now, and Jack is coming with us; 
but when the time comes it will be up to 
red and me, in addition to baking two 
reflectorfuls of bread, cooking, washing 
dishes—everything. I suppose I am a kicker, 
but no one’s ever quite responsible in this 
racket. I wonder if I’m roasted in the 
others’ diaries. I ought to be. 

Hiram wouldn’t speak to me to-night and 
when I spoke, said pompously, “I want you 
to apologize for the name you called me to- 
day. Besides, I’m not what you said.” “It 
isn’t the religion that counts,” I said, “ it’s 
the blood. I’m not a Christian, for that mat- 
ter, and if I had your blood I'd stick it out 
that was the best thing on earth to be.” 


Next morning we woke gasping for air, 
for the rain—it had now rained steadily 
for four days—glazes the pores of the tent 
and makes the mosquito tightness air 
tight; and got off late after repacking 
and readjusting everything, while Printz 
sang: 

* Over the slew 
The pack train flew,” 


(And I, sotto voce) 
“Led by a Christian, 
And druv by a Jew.” 

Jack and Printz chopped trail ahead, the 
Doctor led the train with L. C., the lead 
horse, groaning under the junk boxes, then 
four horses, then Ralph lazily moving his 
fat little legs and shouting just in time to 
drive them off the trail; then four more 
beasts, then Miller, tall and silent in brown 
khaki, then five, and yours truly, the peev- 
ish rear guard. The going was better, 
though the mosquitoes swept our necks like 
firebrands, the poison of the squashed and 
dead somehow irritating the raw far worse 
in the wet; but it was this night in camp we 
first began to notice that the horses were 
playing out. We'd eased the loads of the 
baldface and brown mare crossing to the 
Keechatna, for one had got very thin and 
the other lay down in the trail whenever 
she could. All the horses were losing 
flesh, and the hair which the flies had dug 
out was not growing again, and more was 
coming out. They would stand around 
and stare at us dazed near camp instead 
of rustling grass. But worse, their legs 
had swollen to double natural size. 

“Just you see,” said Jack in the Doctor’s 
hearing, “another day in these snags and 
mudholes and you woh’t have no pack 
train left.” Printz assented, but out of 
the Doctor’s hearing shook his head and 
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said they looked mighty poorly. I know 
what he thought was worse. He was the 
greatest diplomat I’ve ever known. To 
offend, even to disagree with anyone to 
his face—except Hiram—he found im- 
possible. 


July 16. Doctor is sitting behind the 
ylanket wall of Jack’s fire, asking such ques- 
tions as, * What trees are those across the 
river?” (Cottonwoods, of course), and 
about distances and directions which any 
child with a map of Alaska could answer. 

Jack is laying down the law—and 
all wrong—about blueberries and huckle- 
berries. Hiram is putting a ventilator in the 
tent, making Printz very sore by keeping 
him from going to bed. 

July 17. Later to-day Miller was 
driving the bunch ahead of me across tie 
tundra. I heard him shouting and shouting 
to the skinny bay horse—the motheaten bay, 


we call him, he has lost so much hair. 
Then he stopped, keeping on beating the 
brute. No use. I ran up. I jabbed him 


with my stick. It only peeled off chunks of 
skin and hair. He had played out. I got 
Jack and Printz and we unpacked him, car- 
ried his load and led him to camp by the 
swamp side. 

Fred said, ‘“ He wouldn’t have played 
out if I’d done with the horses as I wanted.” 
I reminded him that on the fourth day out 
I had suggested laying over, and said I was 
never used to traveling in the rain; to which 
he replied, “It won’t hurt them to travel 
every day, even a little, so long as you keep 
going.” He said now the horses had been 
worked too hard m a very bad country. | 
repeated all this to the Doctor, suggesting 
a rest of two or three days here was im- 


perative, as the baldface, dark buckskin, and 

3ridget the white cook horse, are on the 
verge of collapse, The Doctor sighed, * Um! 
ini um-de-ay ! 

Printz says if we keep on we'll never 
make the mountains. I asked what he'd do if 
this were his outfit. ‘ Rest here a few days 
and keep on slowly, making short hour 
travels, adding a half hour each day, if 
they pick up.” I said, “ Tell the Doctor 
that.” He said “I won't unless he asks me. 
I’m only hired.” I said I'd tell him any- 
way. “ Of course it ’u’d be different,” added 
Printz, “if he’d put getting the horses 
through entirely in my hands.” ‘T thought 


he did,” I said surprised. “He never said 
nothin’ about it. What I said about the 
horses with the Government last year, 
went.” The Doctor says we'll pull on to- 
morrow. I’ve promised every one we shan't. 
The man hasn't much idea of horses or 
Alaskan travel. So, if this is only an inci- 


dent, or the beginning of disaster, I leave 
these pages to tell. 

July 18. Sixth day of rain. asked the 
Doctor to come out and look at the horses 
with me, but he wouldn’t. What do you 
think of that? His pack train is going to 
the devil, and he doesn’t pay the least atten- 
tion. He just packs and unpacks his instru- 
ments. I wonder if he can use a theodolite 
after all. Printz and I went, he “ knock- 
ing” the Doctor and the outfit and saying 
the horses were never fit for Alaska, any- 
way. “Yes, sir, we'll be lucky to get to 
the pass at all.” Their legs were still very 
swollen and they seemed dazed. We are 
all depressed and grate on one another—and 
perhaps I do nag ‘Ralph too much. 

It was funny to see the Doctor bucked off 
the big buckskin fording a creek yesterday. 
Away he went after his mosquito hat, and 
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didn’t get it. Then he tied a red handker- 
chief over his ears, so he looked like a Ba- 
shibazuk. It must have been a fearful loss, 
that mosquito hat. Now he is tell- 
ing about killing pelicans in the Antarctic. 

Shall we move to-morrow? Printz agrees 
the only thing to do is to rest here a 
while to let the horses pick up, and then 
drive two or three hours a day. They must 
be either improving or failing, and if we 
let them do the latter—the whole jig is 
Ws eos 

There is a fearful weirdness about the 
silent reaches of wavy grass in this exotic 
region; it’s like the parks of carefully 
gardened English manors—but vacant— 
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down on her knees before we had gone 300 
yards, not mired in the swamp but played 
out. I shouted and ran forward suggesting 
we return. The Doctor would not hear of 
it. Heand Hiram tried to bat the horse up. 
I wouldn’t, nor would Jack or Fred. When 
a horse goes down on his knees he’s failed, 
and no amount of banging his skull with a 
club does any good. I hate the cayuse for 
a mean, sly, contrary beast, but I won't 
stand by and see any warm-blooded animal 
tortured when it’s at the end of its rope. I 
could hear Hiram’s monotonous “ get up” 
—he’s mighty handy at beating horses to 
show off to the Doctor—and Miller curse 
him for hitting the poor brute on his skull 
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tragic. The immense drooping birches peel 
off bark in scrolls, huge dead trunks waste 
away in the rainy luxuriance. a: 

July 19. Seventh day of rain. Soon 
we'll be growing web fect. The Doctor said 
nothing about moving. Again he wouldn't 
look at the horses. He doesn’t seem to give 
a darn. Their legs are less swollen and 
live galloped off when they saw me. They're 
better, except the motheaten bay, who was 
caught in an alder thicket, and couldn't eat 
till I turned him out. 

Move tomorrow? No one knows. The 
Doctor said we'd try it, and see how it goes. 
Che devil of a principle. We’ve got to run 
this team on some such system as Printz 
suggests, or we’re goners. The Doctor won’t 
tell if we're going two hours or twenty. 
He can’t make up his mind. He can’t seem 
to grasp the situation. 

July 20. Bridget, the cook horse, was 


with the butt of a pole. At last they seemed 
to have got him up. . . . 

Twenty yards on a flooded creek flowed 
through willows; three horses went down. 
This time Miller refused to help; and Jack 
and I held off till we saw they'd suffer 
worse in the mud. We pulled them out 
without beating, and Printz filled the worst 
mud holes with brush. Somehow we got 
across, but there were more mirings. In 
three hours the order was given to camp. 
The Doctor must be beginning to realize 
the nature of a pack horse, and what we are 
up against in Alaska. 

Hardly a third of the distance to Mc- 
Kinley was now covered, the pass through 
the Alaskan range, found by Lieutenant 
Herron, lost by Brooks, was still before us; 
and sack after sack of flour, which rightly 
should last ten days each, disappeared in 
seven. 


(To be continued) 
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THINGS WUTH CONSIDERIN’ 


By CAP’N TITUS 


SEE in the papers about tew weeks ago 

| a statement thet the American Eagle 

was a tough old bird, but when it 

roosts on the back o’ a silver dollar, it’s 

legal tender. I didn’t see the joke till 
vest’day. 


BULL thet hed got out o’ the field the 
other day, lowered his head and 
charged a red utermobile as it was goin’ 
by, and smashed it up consider’ble. If a 
feller must hev a red utermobile he’d bet- 
ter hev the body padded like a football suit 
when he travels through a bull country. 


VER at our county court-house, the 
other day, a man was suin’ his wife 
fer divorce, claimin’ thet she hed driven 
him out o’ the field intu a hen coop with a 
horsewhip, and made him stay there all 
night. In answer tu the charge the wife 
stated thet he was always seétin’ round the 
house, and wouldn’t du no work, so she 
locked him in the coop used tu break up 
hens from seftin’ tu see if it wouldn’t help 
him. It ain’t a bad idee when you come 
tu think on it. 


NOTICED thet when Emperor William 
went tu Rome he, without thinkin’, sent 

a hoss with a short tail fer his use, so he was 
obliged, when he wore a certain uniform, 
tu hev a piece o’ tail spliced on tu the hoss 
tu make everythin’ ship shape. I don’t 
know whether his hoss wore a hat same’s 
they do in this country or not, but-if he 
did, I should think they’d hev tu put a high 
hat on him when the Emperor went out in 
the evenin’ with his clawhammer coat on. 


A FELLER gave a lecture in our picnic 

grove last week, who hed some 0’ 
the queerest idees I’ve ever hearn tell on. 
He thought most everythin’ in the world 
was made wrong. He said, pointin’ over tu 
a neighborin’ cornfield: “‘ Does it not look 
unreasonable tu you, my friends, in yonder 
cornfield a great big pumpkin grows on a 
frail vine, while here, he said, pointin’ over 
his head intu the branches o’ an oak tree, 
are little acorns growin’ on this big tree? 
This should be reversed, and the pump- 
kins should grow on the limbs o’ this big 


tree, and the little acorns on the frail vine.” 
Just then an acorn dropped off the tree 
and struck him on the nose, and Eph Jones, 
the constable, who’s quicker’n lightnin’ at 
seein’ things, hollered out: “‘ Where’d you 
been, friend, if thet acorn hed been a pump- 
kin?”’ I don’t know fer sure, but I think 
thet set the feller thinkin’, fer he didn’t say 
much more, and soon closed the meetin’ 
*thout even passin’ the hat around. 


SEE in France the Gover’ment has is- 
sued orders throughout the country 
thet all ordinances thet limit the speed o’ 
utermobiles must be annulled, unless they 
also apply tu every other form o’ vehicle. 
This is a move in the right direction, as it 
don’t seem right thet a feller can drive a 
hoss down the road as fast as he has a 
mind tu, and an utermobile be forced tu go 
slow, because the utermobile can give 
warnin’ 0’ its comin’ by soundin’ its toot, 
toot, while the hoss can only whinny. 


BOARD o’ Health in one o’ the sub- 
urbs o’ a large city has issued an 
order thet no rooster in their town shall 
crow before seven o’clock in the mornin’, 
on complaint o’ a man who could not 
sleep in the mornin’ ’count o’ the noise 
made by his neighbor’s rooster’s crowin’. 
If things keep on this way, a feller will hev 
tu hev a permit tu snore in a hotel. 
SEE by the papers thet a doctor cap- 
tured a lot o’ deer alive by shootin’ 
them with a bullet made o’ flour paste, 
narcotic drugs and glue. As soon as a 
deer began tu feel the effects o’ the drug, 
he laid down, and was soon unconscious, 
and before he came tu, he was put intu a 
crate and shipped off. I think this ought 
tu be brought tu the ’tention o’ the Gov- 
ernment, so in case we went tu war with 
some country, and wanted tu capture all 
the people alive, all we’d hev tu du would 
be, simply load our guns on sea and land 
with these bullets, and put the hull coun- 
try tu sleep in less’n no time. Then we 
could walk ’round, take their arms away 
from ’em, and then when they come tu, 
make our own terms. It’s jest an idee, 
but it’s wuth considerin’. 



































A Season of 1903 Was unique in American 
Football § “football. Play closed about 
Fumbling = where it had begun in 1902. 
No especial development under the re- 
vised rules which encouraged it was ap- 
parent, no increased strategic resource in 
evidence; and literally headless manage- 
ment ruled in several directions. I hope 
it will be a long time before so much stu- 
pidity is crowded into one year. Not 
within my remembrance, and that cer- 
tainly covers the life of the native game, 
has a season closed with so little to the 
credit of the larger college elevens. 
Fumbling and loose play all over the field 
may be said to typify the year’s more 
important match play. Yale fumbled 
away her opportunities against Princeton 
in a game marked by much slovenly foot- 
ball to which both sides contributed; Har- 
vard and Pennsylvania showed the loosest, 
poorest football I have ever seen in a big 
game, Harvard fumbling away several 
touchdowns; Pennsylvania made its only 
score against Columbia on the latter’s 
fumble, in a game replete with misplay; 
a fumble cost Cornell probably the Colum- 
bia game; and the same cause resulted 
in California and Stanford playing to a 
tie. The cleanest handling of the ball 
was done by Michigan, Minnesota, Dart- 
mouth, West Point, Carlisle, Amherst and 
Exeter; and the most sportsmanly game, 
the freest from unnecessary roughness, 
was shown by Chicago, West Point, 
Michigan, Minnesota and Annapolis. The 
leading Western elevens always do play 
a more honest game than the Eastern 
teams; there is less effort to beat the rules 
and the officials, and more of the sports- 
manly spirit in their play. In fact, West- 
ern football men put Eastern college men 
to shame by the spirit of their play; and 
Army and Navy teams, in that respect, 
both rank close to the Western leaders. 
The most insufficient umpiring in im- 
portant play was on view at the Yale— 
Princeton match, where, in truth, as usual, 


efficiency was needed more than in any 


big game of the year. The most satis- 
fying umpiring was seen at the Harvard- 
Pennsylvania and Harvard-Yale games. 
I am still an advocate of two umpires on 
the field in addition to the linesmen, one 
to look for offside and the other for hold- 
ing and foul play. There is a lot of dirty 
work done nowadays in the line, like 
Hogan’s hand and arm work just as the 
ball goes into play, which needs the un- 
divided attention of one official; and un- 
checked foul play does more harm to foot- 
ball than a dozen broken legs. 

The venture in rule revision was the 
most successful feature of the season, and 
should now give the Committee courage 
to go a little further this year and with- 
draw the privilege of close play inside the 
25-yard line. No team made the most 
of the opportunities afforded by the rules, 
in open work—but that will come; mean- 
time football becomes more open, and 
therefore more interesting, more resource- 
ful, more strategic. 


Princeton’s Nothwithstanding some loose 
Intelligent play, and a Yale game won as 
Skill = 


much by the opponent’s mis- 
takes as by superior skill, Princeton 
is entitled to first place in the 1903 rank- 
ing of American colleges. That on this 
champion team were not more than one, 
possibly two, men of exceptional indi- 
vidual ability, makes Princeton’s 1903 
achievement the more glorious. It was a 
college victory, a team victory; a victory 
for which common sense, competent man- 
agement, and eleven players of intelligence 
are responsible. For, to my way of think- 
ing, it was the intelligence of Princeton’s 
eleven, plus thorough grounding in the 
rudiments of the game, plus prime physical 
condition, that gave the triumph over Yale. 
The goal kicking was an incident made 
possible by that very quality. And a mag- 
nificent defense helped mightily. Yale’s 
attack was the stronger, potentially always, 
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literally only in the first half before its 
component parts crumbled; but condition 
and alertness and variety made Princeton 
more thana match. True, both of Prince- 
ton’s scores were the direct results of a 
fumbled attempt to kick and a muffed 
punt, but on these, as on other occasions, 
Princeton was on the spot; and football 
sense and speed and skill enabled her to 
profit by Yale’s misplays. I am one of 
those who does not believe in “flukes”’; 
it is football to hold on to the ball in carry- 
ing or in catching and when the ball is lost 
—that is bad play not a “fluke.” It is 
traditional at Princeton to be on the spot. 
With all that said and due credit given— 
the fact remains that there was more 
slovenly work than I recall in any game 
between these colleges on a dry day. 


Playing on Few teams in the history of 
Past football have begun a season 
Reputation > 


with more brilliant prospects 
than the Yale eleven of 1903 and failed 
more signally to fully realize them. Ex- 
cept for center and one guard there was 
practically the organization of one of the 
greatest teams ever seen at New Haven. 
With the exception of one guard and cen- 
ter, every man on the line was a player of 
exceptional skill, outranking any holding 
similar positions on other college teams. 
Yale’s collection of coaches is the most 
thoroughly organized among universities, 
containing skill unexcelled, led by a Direc- 
tor unsurpassed. Yet Yale’s game in the 
season just closed was commonplace, for 
Yale, and every man of the old guard on 
the team, save Metcalf (and he made some 
costly muffs), played distinctly below his 
previous form. Defeated by one team 
individually inferior in all but a few posi- 
tions, and victorious over another bungled 
as was never a team before; such is the 
1903 record of an eleven of whom seven 
had been All-America team men! 

One new guard and a new center, be 
they never so green (and Yale’s were not), 
may not be held responsible for such a 
showing; certainly not with such an array 
of coaching talent as foregathered at New 
Haven last autumn. Undoubtedly con- 
dition had a great deal to do with it. The 
team came too fast; it looked too prime 
against Columbia. All the season Yale’s 
play was below expectations, and remem- 
bering the previous showing of the men, 


The Sportsman’s View-Point 


one waited always for the final form to be 
up to its reputation. But it never came. 
The Yale team played on its earlier repu- 
tation; that just about tells the 1903 story. 
It played a great deal nearer that mark 
against Harvard than against Princeton, 
but at no time was it within hailing dis- 
tance of 1902. 

Yet some of Yale’s back field deserve 
much of their fellows; despite bad and 
expensive fumbles, Mitchell and Metcalf 
served Yale brilliantly. To these two 
men alone, indeed, may Yale’s victory at 
Cambridge be accredited; a stronger de- 
fensive game, backs never played; par- 
ticularly Metcalf, who twice alone stood 
between Harvard and a sure touchdown; 
while aside from his tackling, ’twas in 
Mitchell’s punting that Yale’s telling 
superiority lay. These two together with 
Hogan’s determined and repeated rushing 
for short gains constituted the scoring 
factor of the 1903 Yale game. 


Another If there was cause for vexation 
Sacrifice at at New Haven, there was cause 
a for grief and humiliation at 
Cambridge, where a courageous eleven 
went down to defeat, battling hopelessly to 
overcome by splendid pluck and _ individ- 
ual excellence a full season’s neglect and 
mismanagement of their interests. It was 
a grand sight, suitably encompassed in 
the Stadium with its touch of gladiatorial 
days, that team in desperate endeavor, 
striving with all its knowledge, with all its 
force, with all its heart, to uphold the ath- 
letic glory of its A/ma Mater—and dying 
in the last ditch. It was heroic; another 
shameful sacrifice to the stupid misman- 
agement which is too much the rule at 
Harvard. 

Yale had a team of stars whom the best 
of organized coaching and a trainer second 
to none failed to keep from an exhibition 
of weakening and misplay, very strange 
to a Yale field; Harvard had a collec- 
tion of first-class but not exceptional men 
who were incompetently captained, in- 
adequately coached, but whose spirit, 
overcoming inharmonious and insufficient 
teaching, responded on November 21 to 
the cheers of their fellows; and in that im- 
pressive new amphitheater, before forty 
thousand spectators, they played better 
than they knew how—better than their 
friends had a right to expect. It was 
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thrilling. It was pathetic; for those were 
men who under competent management 
would have made a team to rout Yale in 
1903. 

And how often it is so at Harvard! 

I understand Harvard alumni are set- 
ting afoot plans to bring about intelli- 
gent, harmonious, competent manage- 
ment of Harvard’s football, and boating, 
and other athletic interests. And it is 
time,—the familiar and almost annual sac- 
rifice because of inharmony, or of incompe- 
tency or of crass stupidity, too long has been 
borne in silence. Too long have Harvard’s 
sons, undergraduates and alumni idly 
watched the abuse of good material, the 
wrecking of athletic chances, only to utter 
feeble protest. Too long Harvard has 
been at the mercy either of incompetency 
or inharmony; or if instruction was in 
desirable hands, it has been embarrassed 
by academic, impractical interference, or 
experimentation along lines theoretic, and 
dismissed elsewhere for football ages. 

In all Harvard’s athletic misfortunes, 
perhaps two qualities have stood forth 
most prominently, most  disastrously: 
(1) failure to profit by lessons adminis- 
tered yearly; (2) disregard of the fact 
that management of present-day college 
athletic interests is an office requiring the 
highest type of mind especially trained for 
the post. 

Perhaps a no less serious factor in the 
filling of Harvard’s slough of despond is 
the fatality with which an assemblage of 
Harvard athletic advisers invariably gets 
beside the vital issue. Thus even now I 
hear that Dr. Eliot lays Harvard’s 1903 
woes at the door of the trainers and seeks 
cure of Harvard’s ills through reorgani- 
zation of that department. As a matter of 
literal fact prime physical condition was 
about the only quality that had been given 
the 1903 team by its handlers; that and 
courage were responsible for what there 
was good in the eleven’s showing. There 
fore let us hope when Harvard men come 
this time to consider the mistakes of a 
season, of a dozen seasons, they will profit 
by them, rather than seek solace in further 
delusion. 

And in whatever readjustment made 
let the spirit of sport for sport’s sake dom- 
inate as it always has at Harvard, more, I 
think, than elsewhere; for such a spirit is 
more to be cherished than mere victory. 
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Dartmouth Dartmouth played the fast- 
Fastest Team est game of the year and 
of the Year j 


handled the ball the clean- 
est, from first to last, notwithstanding 
some loose work early in the season, 
notably at Princeton. The line was an 
unusually heavy and an_ exceptionally 
quick one, which got the jump on every 
opposing line it met; and the back field and 
forwards worked together as though tied. 
The backs got off like lightning. It 
was a well-captained, efficiently equipped 
combination, and in my judgment not 
only outranking Yale, but entitled to 
follow Princeton so closely that the out- 
come of a game as both teams finished their 
season would be no foregone conclusion. 

Carlisle also played a fast, clean game, 
being ably captained and handled. Co- 
lumbia made the best showing of recent 
years—an extraordinary season consider- 
ing the limited amount of material—and 
deserves high credit for both the work of 
its eleven as well as the commendable 
attitude of its advisers. Next year I look 
for even a higher personnel than attained 
in the improved 1903. Before physical 
disability disrupted the playing strength 
of the team, its game was high class. 


New Spirit Pennsylvania had a season 
Wanted at which ought vastly to bene- 
Pennsylvania : 


fit general athletics at this 
university if the lessons of 1903 and the 
few years immediately preceding are 
studied without bias. There is need for 
reorganization among advisers and the 
coaching department, that have been liv- 
ing only in the present few weeks. These 
can best serve Pennsylvania by laying 
plans for thoroughly good teams next year, 
the year after, and after—rather than keep- 
ing in sight only to-day’s making of a 
winning combination. And the first step 
should be to stop the professionalism of 
squads fed and lodged for periods of 
training preliminary to the opening college 
term. The practice was abandoned as 
unwholesome several years ago by all col- 
leges wishing to keep their sport clean. 
Pennsylvania has. also proved the pre- 
liminary period’s little worth, particu- 
larly in 1903, with a team which hav- 
ing good initial material yet made the 
poorest showing of any team in years. 
Too much football, too much of the pro- 
fessional spirit, poorly organized coach- 
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ing; too little of the sportsman spirit, 
and of gray matter among those responsi- 
ble—whoever they may be. That is the 
story in brief of Pennsylvania’s 1903 foot- 
ball year. 

Among the smaller colleges, Lehigh, 
Dickinson, Penn State, Amherst, Wes- 
leyan are entitled to commendation, espe- 
cially Amherst; Cornell, and especially 
Brown, fell far below their 1902 form. 





Fallacies West Point, though having a 
at thoroughly good team, was not 
Annapolis ey 5 , 

as strong as last year, but proved 
the value of the graduate coaching sys- 
tem by turning out so well-rounded an 
eleven. Annapolis is in somewhat the 
position of Harvard, in so far as its pros- 
pects being dimmed through insufficiently 
capable handling of her natural oppor- 
tunities and material. It’s a pet fallacy 
with the Navy that their teams lose to 
West Point largely because they are out- 
weighed—that weight and age are a con- 
siderable handicap in favor of the Army. 
I have never heard that theory advanced 
by the Navy in winning years, and it cut 
about as much figure in those as in the 
losing seasons. Weight is by no means 
a factor so important as to mean difference 
between defeat and victory. Every year 
that is proved. This past season, for 
instance, Princeton beat the heavier Yale. 
West Point beat the heavier (fifteen pounds 
the man) Chicago. No, it isn’t weight 
Annapolis needs, but more brains in their 
coaching department. Individually the 
Navy always has a fine lot of high-spirited, 
courageous men; collectively this year they 
played a stupidly planned game. Another 
fallacy nourished at Annapolis is that 
concerning elegibility rules; and neither 
this nor that of weight, which savors much 
of college politics, originates, I must con- 
tinue to believe, with Navy men, who, so 
far as my personal acquaintance goes, are 
among the best sportsmen I know. Elegi- 
bility rules at the national academies as 
the colleges have them would be an insult 
to the spirit and tradition of both West 
Point and Annapolis. 

In playing Chicago without protest of 
its ex-member of a professional ball nine, 
West Point showed surprising lack of re- 
gard for the morale of amateur sport. It 
was an opportunity for West Point to 
make a strong play for wholesome spcrt; 
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that it did not do so gave its friends rude 
awakening. 

The Army-Navy football record now 
stands; Army won in 1891, score, 32-16; 
1899, 17-5; I9OI, 11-5; 1902, 22-8; 1903, 
40-5; lost to Navy, 1890, 0-24; 1892, 4-12; 
1893, 4-6; 1900, 7-11. 


Dr. Harper = (ne feature of the Western 
Leads the ; me 

“Conference game last season was the 
Committee’? progress of Minnesota from 
by the Nose second class in 1902, to first 


class in 1903; for though last year stand- 
ing next to Michigan in the ranking, there 
was a wide gulf between their respective 
playing qualities. A second feature of the 
1903 season was the strong team Michigan 
developed out of material including several 
comparatively green men. There is very 
little indeed to choose between these two, 
but that little, I believe, favors Minnesota. 
Both teams plaved fast ball; Minnesota 
stronger in line plays, and with shifty in- 
terference; Michigan a stronger back field 
and forwards, which often proved death 
to Minnesota’s trick plays. 

Wisconsin was doubly handicapped by 
a comparatively green team and the first 
year of graduate coaching system which 
to Wisconsin’s great credit was inaugu- 
rated this season. Under the circumstances 
its showing against the leaders was fair. 
Chicago played all season with a man 
ineligible at any other college save Chi- 
cago, who won the Wisconsin game for 
them and saved them from greater de- 
feat by Michigan. Northwestern made 
strides. 

The chief offending element of Middle 
Western college sport continues to be the 
man who plays on baseball teams for his 
keep, or on professional and semi-profes- 
sional teams for material returns which 
college legislators cannot put their hands 
on. Such a one Chicago played—in de- 
fiance of the other Western institutions. 
The 1903 season has proved that Con- 
ference Committee to be in sympathy with 
this kind of thing, and quite obedient to 
the bidding of Chicago. 





Nebraska In that group of Western col- 
Ostracized Jeges near the Missouri, Ne- 
braska has shown most progress in football 
skill but least in athletic decency. This 
year, emulating Chicago, it played two ex- 
members of professional baseball teams, 
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but the colleges in that section, having no 
complaisant Conference Committee, and 
real regard for the wholesomeness of their 
sport, severed relations with unclean Ne- 
braska. It is not so long ago that all in 
this section were tarred with the same 
brush, but there has been earnest work by 
friends of honest sport at Kansas, Iowa, 
Missouri—and as a result the atmosphere 
has cleared largely. 


More — In the South the Intercollegi- 
Determined \ cant antien tee 
Effort ate Association con Inues the 
Needed in most earnest official worker, 
the South = yet it appears to lack force 


on the professional ball-playing college 
“amateur.” Whether it needs more au- 
thority or whether it favors temporizing, 
I cannot say—but the fact remains that 
its influence is narrowed very appreciably 
by its failure to legislate on this question 
and cut the offender out of the game. At 
present the situation is confusing and 
harmful. Either the Association should 
fight this evil to a finish, or give up, and 
open the doors so that all might profit by 
the services of the professional athlete. 
So prominent an offender as Tennessee is 
an unpunished offender of the last season; 
and Cumberland appears with  sub- 
stantially the Moony 1go2 team, and a 
pairof notorious summer-nine ball players. 
The same is true of the Virginia and North 
Carolina teams—which, however, have 
been always a law unto themselves. 
And as for St. Albans, whose owner so 
devoutly exalts his own horn of purity, 
professionalism still taints its teams. In 
fact about the only college teams in this 
section of whose status one may feel as- 
sured are those belonging to the Southern 
Intercollegiate Association, which, even if 
not so determined in some respects as it 
might be, is none the less doing splendid 
work. It is the only safeguard of whole- 
some college sport in the South. 
FOOTBALL RANKING 

No college is eligible for consideration 
here, whose disregard of wholesome sport 
is patent and persistent. 

This ranking is not based only on com- 
parative scores, but on style of play, 
conditions under which games were con- 
tested, relative importance of games on 
the schedule, as well as the season’s 
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all-round record of the elevens under 
discussion. My particular interest in the 
study is the object lesson it furnishes on 
comparative football development through- 
out the country. 


1 Princeton 12 Dickinson 23 Exeter 

2 Dartmouth 13 Penn State 24 Andover 

; Yale 14 Lafayette 25 No. Western 
4 Minnesota 15 Wisconsin 26 lowa 

5 Michigan 16 Annapolis | 27 Notre Dame 
6 Harvard 17 Haskell | 28 Vanderbilt 
7 Carlisle 18 Cornell | 29 Missouri 

8 West Point 19 Amherst 30 Texas 

g Columbia 20 Brown 31 Colorado 
10 Pennsylvania | 2t Wesleyan 
1 Lehigh 22 Kansas | 





There is no possible line of comparison 
on the Pacific Coast college teams, but 
from what I have seen of their play, and 
on the scores of this season, California 
and Stanford would fall in somewhere 
near the first raters of the South, and 
Washington with Missouri. 


ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN FOR 1903 


Mitchell (Yale) full-back 
Kafer (Princeton) and Heston (Michigan) half-backs 
Witham (Dartmouth) quarter and captain 
Rafferty (Yale) and Henry (Princeton) ends 
Schacht (Minn.) and Knowlton (Harvard) tackles 
De Witt (Princeton) and Bloomer (Yale) guards 
tooper (Dartmouth) center 


SUBSTITUTES 


Prince (West Point) full-back 
Farnsworth (West Point) and Vaughn (Dartmouth) 
half-backs 
Johnson (Carlisle) quarter 
Shevlin (Yale) and Bowditch (Harvard) ends 
Turner (Dartmouth) and Maddock (Michigan) tackles 
A. Marshall (Harvard) and Gilman (Dartmouth) 
guards 
Short (Princeton) center 


This eleven is chosen, after a season’s 
observation, with a view to collecting the 
strongest all-round team. No man whose 
amateur status is a matter of question or 
whose play has been unsportsmanly is 
eligible to this national team, which I 
endeavor to confine to sportsmen. 


Few Stars It was not a season overloaded 
of First with exceptional players, es- 
Magnitude 


pecially in the line. There 
were several brilliant men in the back 
field, but the majority of them marred 
their work by slovenly play. Thus Met- 
calf, who put up a great defensive game at 
Cambridge, was responsible through a 
muff for Princeton’s winning points; and 
Mitchell’s poor handling of a poorer pass 
gave Princeton’s first score. Nichol was 
brilliant against Pennsylvania, mediocre 
against Yale. Kafer and Heston were 
the best, and really high grade; Farns- 
worth, Vaughn, Nichols were good. Foulke, 
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who did not play in the ending season, 
has the making of one of the very best. 
There was no really high-class full-back; 
Smith, Columbia, was the best, but ineligi- 
ble to the All-America; Mitchell has the 
making of a star back, Prince was thor- 
oughly good and dependable, so was 
Schoellkopf. Of ends there were many 
high-grade ones. Rafferty and Shevlin, 
Davis and Henry, Bowditch, Howard 
and Soule. Tackles of a good grade 
were plentiful; those I have chosen were 
not so showy in offense, but more de- 
pendable on the defense; the absence 
this year of Glass and Goss, Yale’s great 
guards of 1902, disclosed how impor- 
tant a factor they were in the play of 
Yale’s tackles. Thoroughly good guards 
were fairly numerous, but stars of the first 
magnitude were wanting. Bloomer prob- 
ably has the making of such a one; De Witt 
was the best guard of the year, irrespective 
of his kicking, which, despite the place- 
ment goal was below expectations. Thorp, 
Columbia, was good but ineligible for the 
All-America. Centers were a poor lot as 
a rule, Hooper being very good, and Short 
and Tipton acceptable. First-class quar- 
ters were likewise scarce, though Witham 
and Johnson and Harris were very good 
and the best. Rockwell, Yale, naturally 
the best, fell off in form; C. Marshall, 
Harvard, was the very worst of the year. 
Two promising men the year developed 
were Le Moyne and Derby. 

Among others whose work entitles them 
to mention were Shipp, Bucknell, tackle; 
Reese, Annapolis, guard; Hayes, tackle 
of W. and J.; Carpenter, half, Virginia; 
Eyster, end, Wesleyan; Burrill, Syracuse, 
end; Hanlon, Wesleyan, full-back; Randall, 
full, Mass. State; Schwartz, guard, Trin- 
ity; Watson, half,Williams; Webb, Brown, 
tackle; Peabody, half-back, Williams; Hub- 
bard, half-back, Amherst; Torrey, Lehigh, 
half, and Farabaugh, Lehigh; quarter, 
Monihan and Ernest, Lafayette’s full- 
back and tackle respectively. 


WE are all agreed that Mr. Louis Bell 
should have lodged his complaint against 
the present handicapping system silently 
within the Jockey Club doors; but per- 
haps he had before him the unsuccessful 
experience of others who had objected to 
the system in manner quite orthodox; and 
perhaps patience had ceased to be a virtue. 


As to the merits of the question, certainly 
if the handicapping is to be done by one 
man, none is more qualified for the office 
than Mr. Vosburgh; but whether or not it 
is wise to put the matter in the hands of one 
man, however competent, opinion differs. 
Many of the turf’s wisest advisers favor 
a board as in England; and the chances 
are good that such a one will be ap- 
pointed in America. 


Now that Emperor William has with- 
drawn until 1905 his proffered cup for an 
ocean race, rumor is again busy with 
reports of renewed challenges for the 
America’s Cup, but none of them seems 
likely to eventuate in the immediate fu- 
ture. Apropos of the ocean race,—why 
should there be joint management by 
American clubs? The Atlantic Yacht 
Club is quite competent to handle the 
event and entitled to all the honor and 
glory which go with the office. 





Mr. CHARLES B. MACDONALD seems to 
be renewing his golfing youth; twice in 
the last year he defeated Travis. Mr. 
Macdonald’s record since America’s first 
championship tournament in 1894 is as 
interesting as it is commendable for a’ 
gentleman who plays for the sport of the 
game and in such time as can be spared 
from a rather busy life. Once he has 
been champion, once runner-up and three 
times a semi-finalist. 


SoME strange logic seems to hold the 
National Lawn Tennis Association Rank- 
ing Committee. How Ward and Ware, 
Eastern champions, can be figured into 
first place, while Collins and Waidner, 
the Western champions who beat them 
at Newport in the National tournament 
are placed fourth,—only the Committee 
can explain. Ranking should be done 
not on theory or reputation but on the 
season’s actual playing results; and cer- 
tainly national championship events count 
heavy in such a reckoning. 


AN end will come of wind-shield rec- 
ords, except as freak performances, when 
the Year Book committee meets. The 
fastest mile legitimately trotted is 2.0214 
by Cresceus; legitimately paced, 1.59% 
by Star Pointer. 














HORSE POWER IN AUTOMOBILES 


By HENRY 


MERICANS are making big improve- 

ments in the automobile industry, but, 
while not wishing to appear prejudiced, | 
must say that there are many weak points 
which manufacturers will have to correct 
before they can hope to be dangerous inter- 
national competitors with the best French 
makers. The French have led the world in 
the automobile field for the past five years; 
in fact, ever since motor vehicles began to 
be regarded as a popular means of — 
and utility, and I believe France is still 1 
the lead, notwithstanding the fact that an 
Englishman won the international Gordon 
Bennett Cup race last year. I think the 
Cup will come back to French territory 
next season. 

The last automobile show in the Madi- 
son Square Garden has revealed a greater 
progress 1n the manufacture of motor cars 
than in any previous year. I have been 
present at two shows in America in former 
years, but the higher standard of excel- 
lence attained this season has surpassed 
everything that has gone before. There are 
some very weak points, however, in Amer- 
ican machines; not so many as a year ago, 
and within another year I think these fail- 
ings will be corrected to a large extent. 
Too many vehicles with one and two cyl- 
inders are being built. Within a year I think 
this tendency will give way to a greater 
demand for four-cylinder cars, and the en- 
tire frame of the vehicle will be made 
stronger. Practically all of our cars in 
France are now made with four cylinders. 
They give more all-round strength, and the 
parts of the machinery are more evenly 
balanced than is possible in the one and 
two cylinder cars. 

Of course, these latter cars sell for a 
cheaper price than the four-cylinder cars, 
and the noticeable feature in American 
automobiles at present is the large number 
of fairly good vehicles that are made .to 
sell at moderate prices. For city and park 
uses, these undoubtedly satisfy every de- 
mand, and they are, indeed, admirable ve- 
hicles for the money. It is not possible, 
however, at the present stage of automobile 
development to make a reliable all-round 
car, that one may feel safe to use any- 
where, for $1,000 or even $2,000. The 
cheapest price at which a thoroughly good 
automobile can be made is about $4,000. 
At that price one may get an excellent four- 
cylinder car in France that will last for 
years and may be used on all sorts of coun- 
try roads, and even in mountainous regions. 
Many machines of that character are now 
in use in France that were made four years 
ago, and while their horse-power is not 
high, they are practically as good for or- 
dinary purposes as the cars made to-day, 
although the latter naturally have the bene- 
fit of the latest improvements and will run 
more easily. 


FOURNIER 


It is a mistake for manufacturers to build 
too many carriages. I do not believe our 
best French manufacturers try to turn out 
many vehicles as some of the leading 
American concerns. That is one reason 
why the best French cars come high. Every 
new vehicle undergoes a severe and long 
test before leaving the shop, so that every 
part of it is guaranteed as absolutely as 
that is possible. The continued excellence 
of the old cars of from two to four years 
old proves this, and many of them will 
command almost as large a price indeed as 
when they were new. It is the reliability 
in an automobile that counts, and when a 
man gets one that just suits him he is in 
no hurry to part with it, unless he has the 
racing fever and wants one simply for its 
greater horse-power. 

And on this subject of greater horse- 
power, I must say that the tendency is con- 
stantly growing for machines of greater 
power. Six years ago a three and a half 
to a four horse-power motor car was the 
customary thing, and a man who wanted 
to be racy would jump at one of from six 
to ten horse-power. Five years ago if a 
man were asked to buy an automobile of 
twenty horse-power he would turn pale and 
hold up his hands in horror. He was 
afraid of it. But now a twenty horse- 
power car is regarded as one of the com- 
mon things, and, indeed, it is hardly re- 
garded as fit for racing purposes. All of 
this shows that the people have acquired 
a greater knowledge of automobiles. Just 
as soon as a man knows how to operate 
one of moderate horse-power, he yearns 
for something bigger. Perhaps his friends 
pass him on a jong stretch of fine country 
road, for we have beautiful stretches of 
road in France, where one may ride for 
ten or fifteen miles and seldom meet a 
person. An enthusiastic automobile owner 
is like the lover of fast trotting. If he 
has the money he wants as good as his 
means can buy. He doesn’t like to be 
passed on the road by a faster trotter any 
more than by a superior automobile, and 
so the demand grows for automobiles of 
constantly greater speed facilities. 

The fifteen horse-power vehicle may be 
taken as the ordinary type in France to- 
day. If one wants to indulge in a bit of 
racing, however, or take part in some of 
the long-distance runs with a fair chance 
of coming in among the leaders, he will 
need a machine of from forty to sixty 
horse-power. Oh, yes, there are many of 
those types seen every day in the streets 
of Paris. I have had customers come to 
me a few months after buying a machine 
of moderate power and say: “Mr. Four- 
nier, that’s a nice car, but don’t you think 
you can give me something faster?” And 
so they go, beginning with an automobile of 
about ten to fifteen horse-power, until, 
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a comparatively short time, they will be 
operating a forty or sixty horse-power car 
as easily as a veteran. 

The desire for faster vehicles is the chief 
tendency of the day in the automobile in- 
dustry. This fact was illustrated as never 
before in the Gordon Bennett race, for not 
only France, but Germany, England and 
the United States buiit veritable flyers 
for that event. It is a mistake to believe 
that high-speed machines are merely freaks 
in their class. A great deal besides speed 
must be taken into consideration in build- 
ing a car to go at a high and long-con- 
tinued rate of speed, and the elements that 
contribute to the success of such cars can 
be utilized with value in the construction 
of similar cars for more gener il use. Our 
French contestants last year in the Gordon 
Bennett race made the error of devoting 
too much attention to speed requirements. 
The mechanical frame was not strong 
enough for the high power that it had to 
withstand, and so a more reliable Engiish 
car won, although its speed capacity was 
less. The machine that I entered in the 
Gordon Bennett event is an eighty horse- 


power car, with a four-cylinder speed. | 
think that my new racer will be able to 
do a mile in from 35 to 40 seconds. It is 
a racer, pure and simple, with a = sharp 


prow. 

The Germans have made great progress 
in automobiles within recent years, and in 
the honey-combed radiator, first adopted 
by the Mercedes cars, the influence of the 
German firm has been felt throughout the 
entire automobile world. With only one 
or two minor exceptions the French makers 
have exhibited no hesitancy in accepting 
this improved device as a most valuable 
one. It saves the water tank and all the 
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piping and makes the engine much firmer. 
The German cars, however, are too expen- 
sive, and they do not build enough. Per- 
haps that is because they have’ only lately 
taken a prominent part in the automobile 
industry, and as the demand increases the 
German manufacturers will undoubtedly 
turn out more machines and at more rea- 
sonable prices. 


The English machines I consider too 
clumsy and heavy. They have too many 
parts to their machines, as well. In the 


l'rench makes the effort for years has been 
to make them as simple as possible. Not 
one person out of a hundred who uses an 
automobile knows anything about mechan- 
ics, and if a person finds he can't run the 


car himself without too much trouble he 
becomes disgusted and may give up the 
effort entirely. The future success of 


automobiles for pleasure, and, 
for business purposes as well, lies in the 
simplicity of their mechanism. Even in 
the simplest there will be enough parts.to 
keep a person busy. The English auto- 
mobiles, however, are the most complicated 
in the world. 

While automobiles still attract the great- 
est interest as pleasure vehicles, the fact 
must not be overlooked that the future 
holds a great place for them in the more 
practical domain of business utility. Trucks 
and delivery motor cars are being made 
in greater numbers in France every year, 
and I am glad to notice a similar tendency 
in America. Reliability, simplicity in con- 
struction, a reasonable price and the ability 
to operate without undergoing a laborious 
course of instruction will be factors in the 
growing popularity of the automobile for 
commercial uses, and greater progress is 
being made in this field every year. 


might say, 





LL things considered, we sportsmen 

should enjoy the New Year, for really 
there are several things to be thankful for. 
Reports, direct and indirect, indicate a very 
fair crop of birds in sections where a couple 
of months ago a serious falling off was 
predicted, while in other localities the vari- 
ous grouse are more plentiful than for a 
number of years. One of the reasons for 
this certainly is more energetic and efficient 
work on the part of the game wardens. In 
the matter of chickens, the Northwest gener- 
ally afforded better sport than has been the 
rule for several years. Minnesota and the 
Dakotas proved much better than even enthu- 
siasts expected—indeed, the average shoot- 
ing was not so unlike that of the older days. 
So far as I can learn, too, there has been 
little objection, by genuine sportsmen, to the 
Minnesota license and the limit of bag to 
twenty-five birds per day. Unquestionably. 
both license and limit are reasonable, for if 
the limit has a fault it errs on the score of 
liberality. In my own opinion, any decent 
sportsman can thoroughly enjoy himself 
under a limit of fifteen big grouse a day. 
In a country where such a bag would be 


almost an impossibility, the man who killed 
fifteen birds would proudly refer to the per- 
formance for perhaps many seasons. Why, 
then, cannot he cultivate sportsmanship to 
the point which enables him to thoroughly 
enjoy a reasonable amount of killing in any 
country, no matter whether birds be swarm- 
ing or scarce? Under present conmitnine— 
for the good of game and all concerned— 

shooting shouid be a pleasant outdoor pas- 
time rather than a day of savage toil. The 
beauty of it rather than the blood of it 
should predominate, because the farther the 
sport is removed — mere gratification of 
man’s—shall I say carnivorous instinet ?— 

the more elevating five beneficial it becomes. 
The man who cannot enjoy a day’s outing 
unless he is blazing away every few min- 
utes is merely stumbling over the rudiments 
of true sportsmanship. He gives himself 
no time for intelligent observation, hence 
he entirely overlooks the many _ beauties, 
the thousand and one minor, yet absorbing- 
ly interesting, things which the calmer, more 
reasonable, and infinitely more observant 
sportsman never fails to discover during a 

well-regulated intercourse with Nature. 

















Fig. 13.—A Flushing (Long Island) Bob Sleigh. 


HOW TO MAKE PLAIN SLEDS AND 
BOB-SLEIGHS 


By DAN BEARD 


HE sled with high runners looks odd to 

a Yankee, but it has its advantages 
when the snow is soft and deep, and it 
may be for this reason that the runners 
of the native sleds of the Ohio valley aver- 
age more inches in height than the sled run- 
ners of New England, where the snow is 
seldom as soft as it is further south. Any- 
one can make the Ohio sled who has access 
to a lumber pile, a saw, a hammer and some 
nails. From the inch pine board 1, 2, 7, 6 
(Fig. 1) saw off the triangles 1, 2, 3 and 
5, 6, 7, then with your jackknife round off 
the corners at I and 3 as shown in the 
diagram (Fig. 1). 

A few inches from the stern, saw two 
slits one inch deep and two inches apart, 
then knock out the block, leaving a rec- 
tangular notch one inch deep by two inches 
broad (see 8 of Fig. 1) ; trim it evenly with 
your jackknife and make a duplicate notch 
near the bow of the runner (9, Fig. 1); 
these are to hold the ends of the two braces 
shown in the diagram (Fig. 1). Lay the 
runner on another inch pine board and trace 
its. outline, then make the duplicate runner 
in the same manner that you did the first. 
Now take two strips one inch by two inches, 
and about fifteen inches long, fit them in the 
notches so that the runners will stand about 
one foot apart (Fig. 1); see that the ends 
of the braces are flush with the outside of 
the right-hand runner and fasten them se- 
curely in place with nails or screws, after 
which saw off the protruding ends of the 
braces even with the outside of the left- 
hand runner. Next hunt up a piece of board 
long and wide enough for a top; cut it as 
shown in Fig. 2, and nail it to the runners, 
and the sled is finished. 

To make it run smoothly the runners 
should be shod with iron; narrow strips of 
sheet-iron will answer the purpose, but half- 
round iron is the ideal thing. 

On a short sled the half-round irons will 
be sufficiently secure if fastened only at the 
bow and stern of each runner as shown 


in the diagram of the bob (Fig. 7, 9, 12). 
The Ohio sled may be made of rough lum- 
ber, or it may be made of good planed wood 
and finished in the most elegant style. 

In “the good old days” I have seen such 
sleds seven and eight feet long, loaded 
underneath with pig-iron to give weight 
and velocity. 

In the New England States, where the 
snow is seldom soft, and often is coated 
with a hard crust of ice, the runners of 
the native sleds, only a few inches in height, 
appear very low compared with the Ohio 
sled; even sleds with no runners at all are 
sometimes used. On steep icy hills any old 
thing will slide, and here it is that the 


SKIBOGGAN 
is seen in all its glory. In construction 
this cranky sled is simplicity itself, but its 
successful use requires an expert, and there 
will be many a tumble for the beginner in 
the art of skibogganing. 

If you live in the country, go to the wood- 
pile and find a round cord wood stick no 
wider than the stout barrel-stave selected 
for your runner, saw the cord wood stick 
so that it will stand perpendicularly when 
it is fastened to the stave at a third of the 
distance from one end (Fig. 3). If cord 
wood is not available, take a piece of four 
by four or two by four and use that. With 
the convex side of the stave underneath, 
lay it over the block and nail it securely in 
place; reverse it, and you have Fig. 3. The 
comfort of the rider demands a seat, which 
can be made of a small piece of thin board 
fastened T-wise on the block (Fig. 3A). 

With the long end of the stave in front 
of you, seat yourself on the T saddle with 
your feet on the snow on each side of the 
runner and start down hill. The skiboggan 
can be used on hills which are so steep as 
to make the use of an ordinary sled im- 
practicable. 

After you have proved yourself equal to 
the task of building the two sleds already 
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described, if you desire to further test your 
ability by building something more difficult, 
- may try your hand in the construction 
oO 


A DOUBLE RUNNER, TRAVERSE OR BOB-SLEIGH, 


as it is variously called in different locali- 
ties. When skillfully built, one of these 
compound sleds is enough of an achieve- 
ment to satisfy the vaulting ambition of 
even an amateur carpenter. The bob-sleigh 
is made by joining with a reach board two 
low-runnered sleds or “ bobs.” 

Almost any sort of tough wood will an- 
swer for the purpose, but since we are going 
to spend time and skill upon this work we 
will select good, strong 14-inch oak planks 
for the runners. We shall need four pieces 
of the oak plank, each 5 inches broad by 
32 inches long (ABDC, Fig. 4). From 
the end of one of these pieces (4) measure 
5 inches (to £), and mark the point; from 
the opposite end (at B) measure 8 inches 
(to G) and mark the point; from E and G 
measure 2 inches toward the middle of the 
plank and mark the points H and K. Now 
take a carpenter’s pencil, or a blue pencil, 
and rule with a straight-edge the line HJK 
(see dotted line on Fig. 4); also rule the 
lines GK, FJ, EH and HC. On the lower 
edge of the plank, 10 inches from D, on the 
line DC, mark the point LZ. On the line 
BD, 1 inch below B, mark the point P; 
also on the same line, 1% inches above D, 
mark the point N, and on line BA, 1% 
inches from B, mark b, and draw the lines 
LN, MP and Kb. 


Sleds and Bob-Sleighs 


The pencil lines which you have drawn 
will now show a rough outline of a sled 
runner (CHJKbBPL, Fig. 4). Round off 
the angles by sketching inside of the ruled 
lines the curved lines of the bow of the 
runner as shown in Fig. 4. 

Saw slits from G to K, F to J and E to 
IT; then cut out the block AEHC by sawing 
along the line CH until you meet the slit 
at H. It is now an easy matter to saw 
along the line from H to K and from b to 
K, which removes the pieces EHJF, FJKG 
and GK®d, leaving us only the triangle PMD 
and the small piece made by the line LN 
crossing MP to be sawed off the lower 
edge of the runner. 

When all the saw work is done, the angles 
may be rounded with plane, chisel or jack- 
knife to conform to the sketched lines of 
the prow of the runner. Using the runner 
just finished as a pattern, make each of 
the other three exactly like it. 

The eight braces for the two bobs must 
now be cut from 14-inch oak. Make them 
2 inches wide, 11%4 inches long. At both 
ends of each brace make mortises to ex- 
tend 114 inches, the width of the top of 
the runner (Figs. 5 and 6). Set each pair 
of runners upright on their bottom edges; 
lay the braces in place, then carefully trace 
the form of the mortises on the top edges 
of the runners, and with saw and chisel 
cut out the notches as shown by Fig. 6 
Fasten the braces securely in place with 
screws, and your two bobs only need top 
boards and half round iron shoes to finish 
them (see Figs. 7 and 9). 

However, it takes two bobs and a reach 
board to make a bob-sleigh, and so our work 
is really but half done. 


THE REACH BOARD 


may be any length to suit your fancy, the 
one shown in the diagrams, Fig. 7 (side 
view) and Fig. 9 (top view) is 7 feet long, 
Ir inches wide and 1 inch thick, which 
makes a well-proportioned bob-sleigh. 
There must be allowance for a certain 
amount of independent motion in the two 
bobs under the reach board; this is pro- 
vided for by the use of two iron pins, a 
horizontal one for the rear bob (see dotted 
lines, Figs. 7 and 9) and a vertical one for 
the front bob (Fig. 10). : ; 
For the rear bob take two pieces of 1¥2- 
inch oak, 9 by 334 inches (+, Fig. 11), saw off 
the corners as indicated by the dotted lines 
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ig. 11), then round off the angles as in 

, Fig. 7 7, where the right-hand piece is shown 
ml to the under side of the reach 
board. Between these two pin boards fit 
a 4 by 4 inch oak block, which must be 
bolted to the top of the bob (y, Figs. 7 and 
9, dotted lines); this block must be long 
enough to fit snugly between the pin boards 
and yet allow movement to the sled. Bore 
a hole through the block y corresponding 
to holes bored in the pin boards +—this is 
for the horizontal iron pin. 

The second pin block is also made of oak 
and securely bolted to the top of the front 
bob, as indicated by the dotted lines (Figs. 
7,10 and 9). In Fig. 10 is shown but half 
of the pin block, but as one half is a dupli- 
cate of the other, it was not thought neces- 
sary to draw both ends. The same liberty 
has been taken with the guard rail and 
reach braces in Fig. 9. As may be seen, 
these are shown on the lower side of the 
diagram only. Fig. 8 shows the form of 
the reach braces, which are screwed se- 
curely to the under side of the reach board 
and have an ash or hickory guard rail 
fastened to their ends, as shown in the 
lower part of Fig. 9. 

To prevent the stern bob from turning too 
far from side to side, ropes or chains are 
fastened from the ends of the runners to 
screw eyes on the under side of the reach- 
board. 

Never use a bob-sleigh with a steering 
wheel in front; this invites serious mishaps ; 
but steering gear we must have, and a safe 


Figl2 


Foor Rest 





arrangement is a wooden bit, a foot rest 
or spreader and a pair of reins, as shown 
in Figs. 7 and g. An iron pulley wheel 
should be securely fastened at each end of 
the spreader to hold the reins and facilitate 
the movement of the rope. The pulley 
wheel is not drawn in the diagram. 
Figs. 12 and 13 show the details of a 


FLUSHING BOB-SLEIGH 


Here you will notice that the pin block 
is set further back on the bow sled than it 
is in the one previously described; this is 
done to allow the driver to keep out of 
reach of his horses’ heels. In other respects 
the bob-sleigh differs from the one shown 
in Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 only in the addi- 
tion of shafts for the horse and omission 
of steering apparatus. A stout plank is 
screwed fast across the front of the run- 
ners of the bow sled and a top brace bolted 
to it; the clips which hold the ends of the 
shafts are fastened to the top brace, Fig. 12. 

This sort of bob-sleigh seems to be pecu- 
liar to Flushing. Moonlight nights when 
the sleighing is good the streets are alive 
with bobbing parties. If noise and laughter 
count as indications of fun, then is the 
“horse bob” truly a howling success. Many 
of them have two horses, hitched tandem, 
and the sport does not appear to be con- 
fined to very young people, for I have been 
on “bob parties” where the frost was 


thicker and whiter in the hair of some of 
the merrymakers than it was on the ground 
over which they glided. 
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SHOW DOGS OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND 
COMPARED 


By THEO. 


fe England five hundred dog shows are 
held every year, and all the year round; 
in some months as many as sixty or 
seventy; in odd weeks thirty. These are 
shows for the most part of one day, at 
which the bulk of exhibitors can take their 
dogs on the morning and return the same 


night. Such a plenitude of exhibitions 
enables many owners to run two, some- 
times three, teams of dogs at one and 


the same time. In this way dog breeding 
in England can be made lucrative. In 
America, however, things are very different. 
Owing to the extremes of temperature, 
shows can be held only in the spring and 
fall, and many of these are necessarily great 
distances apart, entailing long journeys and 
heavy expense. 

Thus, in America, breeding becomes the 
prerogative of the rich or the professional, 
and almost prohibitive in. the case of the 
workingman, who forms a large propor- 
tion of the exhibiting community in Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, with all these draw- 
backs, the pursuit of dog-breeding and ex- 
hibiting grows apace in America, and I am 
optimistic enough to aver that it has by no 
means reached its height. 

Extremes of climate always will be a 
serious drawback to successful breeding and 
rearing of blue-blooded dogs. “Curs of 
low degree ” can be reared upon a dung 
heap; but prize dogs, being so much in-bred, 
are less hardy. The result of this is that 
Americans, who of course go to England 
for their original stock, have been compelled 
to largely replenish their kennels from time 
to time from the old country—a state of 
things which must perforce continue. 

The motto in America seems to be, first 
or nowhere, and in buying dogs they have 
acquired England’s best, to such havoc at 
times of several breeds as to seriously 
threaten their existence in anything like for- 
mer glory. In bulldogs, for example, there 
was such an exodus of English champions, 
both before and after the sensational pur- 
chase by Richard Croker, Jr., of the late 
champion, Rodney Stone, for $5,000, as to 
occasion alarm for the breed. Similar raids 
have been made on English collies, Irish 
terriers, setters, and later on many of the 
toy breeds; the latest breed to catch on in 
America being the old English sheep dog, 
one of the most quaint, intelligent, hardy 
and useful dogs of all the canine varieties. 

The one difficulty with this dog will be 
with regard to its coat. The American 
climate does not suit heavy-coated dogs. 
It has always been a difficulty in connec- 
tion with collies, which, however grand in 
coat when sent out, after shedding, never 
seem to regain their former covering in 
America. This is the drawback also to toy 
pomeranians, which were introduced into 


MARPLES 


America three or four years ago, and are the 
most popular pets among dogs in England 
to-day. It is a most intelligent little dog, 
vivacious and active, and a devoted com- 
panion, while his dense coat and flowing 
plume give him a very smart appearance. 
Collies and “ poms ” in America have hardly 
maintained their status because of this coat 
trouble. Fifteen years or so ago, such a 
thing as a colored toy pom was almost un- 
known in the show ring in England, whereas 
to-day we find an entry of some 250 at the 
larger shows, divided by weight, sex and 
about half a dozen colors. Yorkshire ter- 
riers were largely tried at one time, but the 
coat trouble again killed the breed. More 
recently toy spaniels have been largely im- 
ported, and as coat in the several varieties 
of this breed—King Charles, Ruby, Blen- 
heim and Prince Charles—is of little con- 
sequence, they are likely to obtain an abid- 
ing place under the “ star-spangled banner.” 

Coming to the sporting breeds, English 
setters, Irish setters and pointers have ob- 
tained a very strong footing in America. 
Indeed, these three varieties can hold their 
own with their species in England. One 
marked deficiency I notice in the English 
setter is coarseness in head. We in Eng- 
land cannot beat the bodies of the Amer- 
ican dogs, but we go in for a more classic- 
ally chiseled head. I believe the impres- 
sion prevails in America, as it does to some 
degree in England, that in order to possess 
great intelligence a dog must have a big- 
gish skull, which it is believed indicates 
great brain power. Experience has shown, 
however, that the dogs with the biggest 
skulls are the biggest fools. Take the bull- 
dog. If the foregoing theory were correct, 
he would be the most intelligent of all the 
varieties of the canine species, because he 
has the biggest skull and most brain room, 
whereas, aS a matter of fact, he has the 
least intelligence and discriminating power, 
whereas the lean-headed collie is the most 
sagacious of all the varieties. 

The great popularity of field trials in 
America, which in number far exceed those 
held in England, accounts for sporting 
breeds being so numerous at shows. I have 
often wondered that Americans have not 
taken on the flat- coated retriever, which is 
so popular in England, but almost unknown 
in the States. He is a most intelligent dog, 
and in a country where retrievers are so 
much required, it is remarkable this variety 
has not commended himself, especially in 
view of the absence of any coat trouble. 

The type of pointer which prevails in 
America is the correct one. Indeed, I am 
inclined to think there are more good point- 
ers in America than in England. It is 
interesting to observe that since I gave a 
smooth-coated specimen the special prize 











Show Dogs of America 


for the best collie in the show, over all the 
rough coats, at the Chicago show of 1899, 
the variety has been taken up, Mrs. Ker- 


nochan, Mr. Rutherford and one or two 
other enthusiasts having gone into the 
breed. The smooth collie is very popular 


in England, and well adapted to the climate 
of America, where, with its great intelli- 
gence, sleek appearance and hardihood, it 
should become one of the leading breeds. 

Then again the merles are picturesque 
in color, the other colors being sable and 
white and tri-color—that is, black, tan and 
white. 

Two breeds in America that hold their 
own—if not surpass England—are bulldogs 
and bull-terriers, both smooth-cuated varie- 
ties. The latter breed has probably held 
its own better than its progenitor, the “na- 
tional” breed, but both have a large and 
strong following, and form the chief feat- 
ures at the shows. The type of dog favored, 
too, is quite correct. I was astonished at 
the quantity and quality of the bulldogs 
and bull-terriers I had to judge at Chicago. 
Another breed in which Americans excel 
is the cocker spaniel. I ought to include 
Canada prominently in the preéminence 
which has been attained in this variety, 
and, oddly enough, all the cracks of the 
day are “home bred.” England cannot 
show so many good cockers as America, 
and, moreover, the type of the latter is 
better in one or two essentials than the 
dogs of the old country; viz., in straight- 
ness of forelegs, squareness of muzzle and 
quality of skull. am, however, inclined 
to think that the tendency of the American 
cockers is more in the direction of beauty 
—prettiness—rather than utility. Breeders 
will need to watch this, or their dogs will 
degenerate into drawing-room pets. The 
colored cockers are booming in England 
just now, and I often think what a great 
advantage it would be to the dogs of both 
countries if a few selected sires- could be 
exchanged, since they are terribly in-bred 
on both sides. 

Field spaniels have not made the same 
progress as the cockers, but are free in 
America from the feud which has arisen in 
connection with the several varieties in Eng- 
land. This feud a few years ago resulted 
in a split in the spaniel ranks on the ques- 
tion of the enormous length of body and 
shortness of leg which modern taste or- 
dained for the breed and against which a 
section of sportsmen revolted, describing 
some of the prize dogs of the day as “ elon- 
gated monstrosities,” absolutely unfitted for 
any work in the field and certainly no 
ornament on the bench. Americans do not 
seem to have reached these extreme abnor- 
malities in their spaniels. 

The fox terrier, as in England, is per- 
haps the most popular of the terrier va- 
rieties, and America now can put down in 
the show ring nearly as many good dogs 
in the smooth variety as can be seen at an 
average English show. The wire-hairs are 
not so advanced, neither in quantity nor 
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merit, although they are now making great 
headway owing to importations and the 
enterprise of native breeders. The type in 
vogue is that desired and aimed at in Eng- 
land, which shows that Americans have 
grasped the cult of the dog in a remarkable 
manner. George Goodenham, of the Nor- 
folk Kennels, Toronto, has for the most 
part bred all his cracks, and his success in 
the show ring induced a great English 
breeder, Francis Redmond, who has ex- 
ported many notables in ‘this variety to 
America, to throw down the gauntlet in the 
way of a challenge to show six home-bred 
terriers against any six in America for 
$500. The challenge was never taken up, 
for the simple reason that the quarantine 
restrictions made it next to impossible. 
Americans are impressed with the necessity 
of good shoulders, straight fronts and short 
backs in their fox terriers, with long, clean- 
cut heads and hard coats. 

Welsh terriers are just “catching on” 
in America, but the correct type is not 
quite understood. Indeed, there is a great 
lack of uniformity in this breed in England. 
Scottish terriers. have come to the front 
rapidly in America of late, and again buyers 
have been lucky in getting hold of some 
good dogs. Mrs. Brazier holds the leading 
cards in this variety, and has a very select 
kennel. The trimming of their coats is not 
quite fully solved by owners, and while 
many are put down in the smart shape we 
like to see them in England, others at the 
show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association of 
America, at the time I judged the breed, 
were unkempt, and much _ handicapped 
thereby. Dogs that grow a lot of coat need 
the soft coat plucking from about the ears, 
neck and shoulders, and a general leveling 
of the hair all over the body and tail. Some 
dogs do not require much tonsorial atten- 
tion, but others need a great deal. These 
remarks apply equally to Airedale terriers, 
a variety very much in favor now in the 
States, in which the prevailing defect is a 
fluffy coat. He is perhaps the most useful, 
taken all round, of the broken-haired ter- 
rier varieties. He is a game, hardy and a 
companionable dog, which can be easily 
taught to hunt, will hold his own in com- 
bat and is a dead pal. Skye terriers are in 
their infancy in America, but, with the coat- 
trouble again, are not likely to make very 
great headway. Poodles have come to the 
front at a bound almost, a very fine collec- 
tion being on view at the Ladies’ Show, 
which were benched by Miss Alger of 
the Redbrook Kennels. These were for the 
most part, if not wholly, imported from 
England, and of the curly-coated variety. 
The cordeds are rare in America, and if I 
may be allowed to offer a little advice, it is 
to leave the cordeds alone and stick to the 
curlies and to ‘the short-backed, long- 
headed and straight-fronted type showing 
symmetry of shape and grace of action. 

The St. Bernard has had a big run in 
America. He was among the first to at- 
tract attention, and is still preserved in fair 
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numbers, a few exhibited being very typical. 
Indeed, there are as many good dogs in 
America of this variety as there are in 
England, bar one kennel that contains about 
eight or ten champions. 

Great Danes in America, as a breed, are 
ahead of those in England. There are 
some of the best great Danes in the world 
in America, for the most part in the Monte- 
bello kennels of Mr. T. D. M. Cardeza. 
The type which obtains, too, is a little in 
advance of that to be found in the British 
Isles, and the dogs are bigger. 

Looking at the exhibiting interest as a 
whole in America, I say it is but in its in- 
fancy, and has a big future, notwithstand- 
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ing the strides that have been made in late 
years. 1 say this fully conscious of the 
breeding and coat difficulties, which Amer- 
icans with their inventive genius and 
colossal enterprise should solve sooner or 
later. In England dog breeding is, as a 
rule, made a lucrative hobby. Indeed, hun- 
dreds make a living by it, several owners 
being reputed to make $5,000 a year out 
of their dogs. American fanciers for the 
most part run their kennels more as a 
diversion than as a money-making enter- 
prise. If kennels can only be made to pay, 
there is a lot of fun to be got out of them 
and less risk is involved than in many 
hobbies I could name. 





RECORDS AND NOTABLE PERFORMANCES 


LEADING FOOTBALL SCORES OF THE 1903 COLLEGE SEASON 


EAST 


Princeton Jea¢ Swarthmore 34-0; Georgetown s5-o; Gettysburg 68-0; Brown 29-0; Lehigh 12-0; Carlisle 
11-0; Bucknell 17-0; Dartmouth 17-0; Cornell 44-0; Lafayette 11-0 ; Yale 11-6. 
Ya.e deat Wesleyan 33-0; Holy Cross 36-10; Penn State 27-0; West Point 17-5; Columbia 23-0; Syracuse 


30-0; Harvard 16-0; dost to Princeton 6-11. 


Harvarp deat Williams 17-0; Maine 6-0; Wesleyan 17-6; West Point 5-o; Brown 29-0; Carlisle 12-11; 


Pennsylvania 17-10; dost to Amherst o-5 ; 


Dartmouth o-11; Yale o-16. 


PENNSYLVANIA deat Lehigh 16-0; Penn State 39-0; Brown 30-0; Bucknell 47-6; Cornell 42-0; Jost to 


Columbia 6-18 ; Harvard 10-17 ; Carlisle 6-16. 


Corumsia Jeat Wesleyan 10-0; Williams 5-o; Swarthmore s5-o; Amherst 12-0; Pennsylvania 18-6; Cornell 


17-12; dost to Yale o-25. 


CorNELL deat Hobart 12-0; Rochester 11-0; Colgate 12-0 ; Bucknell 6-0; tied Lehigh o-o ; Jost to Princeton 


o-44; Columbia 12-17; Pennsylvania 0-42. 
Dartmoutu deat Holy 
18-0; Harvard 11-0; Brown 62-0. 
Car.is_e deat Gettysburg 


ross 18-0; Vermont 36-0; Union 34-0; Williams 17-0; Wesleyan 34-6; Amherst 


46-0; Swarthmore 12-5; Bucknell 12-0; Georgetown 28-6; Pennsylvania 16-6 ; 


Northwestern 28-0; ¢#ed Virginia 6-6; dost to Princeton o-11; Harvard 11-12. 
West Point deat Dickinson 12-0: Chicago 10-6; Annapolis 40-5 ; ¢zed Colgate o-0; dost to Harvard o-s5; 


Yale 5-17. 


Annapoutis deat Virginia 6-5; Dickinson 5-0; ost to Lafayette 5-6; Penn State o-17; Bucknell 5-23; Vir- 


inia, M. I., 0-11; West Point 5-40. 
£ 


LAFAYETTE deat Gettysburg 11-0; Annapolis 6-5; New York 8-6; Jost to Princeton o-11 


Dickinson o-30. 


; Lehigh 6-12; 


Brown eat Colby 23-0; Wesleyan 11-0; Williams 22-0; Vermont 24-0; Syracuse 12-5; Jost to Princeton 


o-29 ; Pennsylvania o-36; Harvard o-29 ; 


Dartmouth o-62. 


AMHERST éea¢ Colby 23-0; Harvard 5-0; Union 16-0; dost to Columbia o-12; Holy Cross 0-36; Dartmouth 


o-18, 


Leuicu Seat Dickinson 17-0; Lafayette 12-6 ; Georgetown 12-6 ; tied Cornell 0-0 ; dost to Princeton o-12. 


RocuEsTeEr Jeat Buffalo 47-0; Union 17-6; 


Seat Williams 5-0; dost to Dartmouth 6-34. 


Holy Cross o-5. Hoty Cross ost to Dartmouth o-18. 


23-0; dost to Dickinson o-6. 


Hobart 16-s. e 
Co.caTE deat Syracuse 10-5; Hamilton 16-0; Rochester 23-5; dost to Williams o-6; Cornell o-12. 


Hamitton deat Hobart 16-0; lost to Colgate 5-23. 
WESLEYAN 


Marne deat Colby 6-5; New Hampshire 27-0; Bowdoin 16-0; dost to 
Dicxtnson deat Penn State 6-0; Baltimore Medical 12-0; 
Lafayette 30-0; /ost to West Point o-12; Annapolis o-5; Lehigh o-17. 


Penn State deat Washington & Jefferson 


WEST 
MicniGcan deat Drake 47-0; Case 31-0; Beloit 79-0; Indiana 51-0; Ohio State 36-0; Wisconsin 16-0; Oberlin 


42-0; Chicago 28-0; tied Minnesota 6-6. 


Minnesota bea? Lowa 75-0; Beloit 46-0; Grinnell 40-0; Illinois 32-0 ; Wisconsin 17-0 ; ted Michigan 6-6. 
Cuicaco dea? Illinois 18-6; Indiana 34-0; Purdue 22-0; Wisconsin 15-6; Haskell Indians 17-11 ; ¢zed North- 


western 0-0 ; Jost to Michigan o-28. 


Wisconsin deat Beloit 87-0; Knox 54-6; Oshkosh 53-0; ¢7ed Northwestern 6-6; dost to Michigan 0-16; 


Minnesota o-17 ; Chicago 6-15. 


Notre Dame deat De Pauw 56-0; ¢éed Northwestern o-o. NorTHWESTERN deat Cincinnati 35-0; Illinois 


I2-II. 


ILutnois deat Knox 17-0; Purdue 24-0. Purpue deat Beloit 17-0. 


Iowa beat Illinois 12-0; Drake 22-0; 


Washington (St. Louis) 12-2; Missouri 6-o; Grinnell 17-0. Nepraska deat Iowa 17-6; Haskell Indians 5-0; 
Denver 10-0; South Dakota 23-0; Colorado 31-0 ; Knox 33-5 ; Kansas 6-0; Illinois 16-0. Wasnsurn deat Kansas 


s-o. Kans: 
Kansas 12-6; Missouri 12-0. 





beat Missouri 5-0. WasuincTon deat Cincinnati 23-11 ; 


tied Missouri o-o. HaskEvi Inp1IANs deat 


Inp1aANaA deat Ohio 17-16. Ono deat Oberlin 27-9; Kenyon s9-0. KENYON deat 
Cincinnati 18-0. Osrriin deat Western Reserve 63-0. Purpus deat Oberlin 18-2. 


Drake deat Grinnell 32-0. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Cairornia ¢ied Leland Stanford 6-6. WasuincTton deat Oregon 6-5; Nevada 2-0; Idaho 5-0. 
SOUTH 


VANDERBILT Jeat# Mississippi 35-0 ; Georgia 35-0 ; Sewanee 10-5. 


Cumberland 11-11. 
Ausurn deat Georgia Technical 10-0. 


ALABAMA Jeat Tennessee 24-0. TENNESSEE deat Nashville 10-0; 


Ciemson deat Georgia Technical 73-0 ; tied 
eorgia Technical 10-0. 


_ SEWANEE deat Tennessee 17-0. Kentucky deat Miami 47-0. Mississippi deat Louisiana 11-0. TuLane beat 
Richmond 18-5. Texas deat A. & M. Texas 29-6. Gerorcia deat Georgia Technical 33-0; Tennessee 5-0; 


Auburn 22-13. 














Records and Notable Performances 487 


Soutu Carona Jeat Georgia 17-0; Georgia Technical 16-0; dost to North Carolina o-17. Virainia deat 
Kentucky 6-0; St. John’s 48-6; tied Carlisle 6-6. Norru Caroiina deat South Carolina 17-0; Virginia Military 
Institute 28-6: Clemson 11-6; Vi irginia 16-0; dost to Virginia Polytechnical o-21. VirGINia PoLyTECHNICAL deat 
North Carolina 21-0. GEgoRGETOWN Jeaé North Carolina 33-0; dost to Carlisle 6-28. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


DEAN deat Groton 11-0. Worcester deat St. Mark’s 17-0. Sr. Pau. deat Lawrenceville 6-0. ANDOVER deat 
New Hampshire 27-0; Williston 24-0; Tufts 15-15 ; Harvard Freshmen 43-0; Yale Freshmen 23-0; Lawrence- 
ville 23-0; dost to E xeter 11- 14. Exeter deat Bowdoin 18-0 ; Andover 14-11. 


The Fifth Annual Championship of the Intercollegiate Cross Country Association, run over Travers Island 
Course, November 25th; distance, little over six miles. Cornell, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania and 
Columbia were represented and finished in that order for team honors. There were thirty-nine starters and 
thirty-three finished, the first, W. E. Schutt, Individual Champion (Cornell), in 33 min., 15 sec.; the last in 38 
min., 11 sec. ed the first four in each team counted, and the first twelve men were : W. E. Schutt (Cornell), 
33 min., 15 sec.; K. W. Woodward (Cornell), 33 min., 18 sec.; W. J. Hail (Yale), 33 min., 26 sec.; T. M. Foster 
{Cornell), 33 Sg 42 sec. ; © T. McGoffin (Cornell), 33 min., 8 sec.; E. T. Newman (Cornell), 33 min., 56 sec.; 
A. King (Harvard), 34 min. ; D. C. Munson (Cornell), 34 min., 5 sec.; W. E. Colwell (Harvard), 34 min., 8 sec.; 
S. Curtis (Harvard), 34 min., 22 sec.; W. G. Howard (Harvard + 34 min. , 28 sec.; R. S. Trott (Cornell), 34 min., 
4o sec. In the five years Cornell has won the team championship four times and Yale once. 


At the National Convention of the Amateur Athletic Union in November the following records were 
officially passed upon and allowed: 7o-Yard Hurdle, five hurdles, 2 ft. 6in.—L. G. Blackmer, New York, Feb. 
28, 1903. Tine~ed 4 -5. 75-Yard Hurdle, six sangeet ft. 6 in.—M. Bockman, Milwaukee A. C., March 7, 
1903. Time—o:r1o. q21-Yard Hurdle, ten hurdles, 3 ft. 6 in.—E. J. Clapp, Berkeley Oval, May 30, 1903. Time 
—O:15 3°5- 

o-Yard Run—W. A. Schick, Jr., New York, Feb. 28, 1903. Time—o:o7 1-5. 

Pee mile Run—Alexander Grant, Travers Island, New York, Sept. 26, 1903, Time—o:28 4-5. 

Three-Legged Race, 60 yards—W. S. Edwards and P. A. Sayles, New York, Jan. 15, 1903. Time—o: 07 2-5 

Three-Legged Race, roo yards—W. S. Edwards and P. A. Sayles, Bergen Beach, Aug. 11, 1903. Time—o:12. 

Throwing 56-Pound Weight, unlimited run and follow—J. S. Mitchell, New York A. C., Celtic Park, New 
York, Sept. 7, 1903. Distance—38 feet 5 inches. 


LAWN TENNIS RANKING * 
SINGLES 

Class 1. Owe 3-6 of r5—William A. Larned, Annapolis, Md. 

Class 2. Owe 2-6 of 15—Holcombe Ward, South Orange, N. J.; William J. Clothier, Philadelphia, Penn.; 
Beals C. Wright, Boston, Mass. 

Class 3. Owe 1-6 of 15—Kreigh Collins, Chicago, Ill. 

Class 4. Scratch—Edwin P. Larned, Summit, N. J.; Harry F. Allen, Philadelphia, Penn.; Edgar W. Leonard, 
Boston, Mass.; R. H. Carleton, <~ York, ¥. 

Class 5. Receive 2-6 of <—C. Seaver, Boston, Mass.; Kenneth Horton, Nahant, Mass.; Robert sPageiagnen. 
Stotesburg, = fe Stephen C. Millett, New York, N.'Y.; ; Louis H. Waidner, Chicago, “TL; ; J. E. D. Jones, 
Providence, R. I. 

Class 6. Receive 3-6 of 15—Robert Le Roy, New York, N. Y.; R. ~~ Alameda, Cal.; J. Neely, Chicago, 
Ill.; I. C. Wright, Boston, Mass.; C. F. Watson, Jr., South Orange, N. J.; F. ” Geohegan, Washington, D.C. 

Class 7. Receive 4-6 of 15—S. Warland, Cambridge, Mass.; A. S. Pier, Boston, Mass.; Ross Burchard, New 
York, N. Y.; Wylie C. Grant, New York, N. Y. 

Class 8. Receive 5-6 of 15—John C. Davidson, Washington, D. C.; Frederick G. Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Harry W. Mollenhauer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. H. Whitman, Boston, Mass.; Robert M. Miles, South Orange, 
N. J.; R. Bishop, Boston, Mass.; Holt, Boston, Mass.; Oviedio M. Bostwick, New York, N. Y.; H. Torrence, 
Tenafly, N. J.; W. P. Blagden, New York, N. Y. 

Class 9. Receive 15— Theodore Roosevelt Pell, New York, N Y. ¥.; Samuel C. he ag Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. 
Fuller, Boston, Mass.; Louis E. Mahan, New York, N. Y.; B. S. "Prentice, New York, N. A. Hoskins, Phila- 
er" Penn.; B. F. “Merrill, Boston, Mass.; ; Jj. B. Read, Boston, Mass.; Dr. L. W. alts Washington, 

F. Colket, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Ciass 10. Receive 15 and 2-6—Harry E. Avery, New York, N. Y. 


* Ranking done by the Official Committee, H. Ward, B. C. Wright and H. F. Allen, of the National L. T. 
Assn. The Doherty brothers beat our best and won the Davis Challenge Cup and the American singles and 
doubles national championships. Yet they are not ranked by the N. L. T. A. Committee. 


DOUBLES 
Class r. Scratch—William A. Larned and Beals C. Wright, Holcombe Ward and Leonard E. Ware, Robert 
D. Wrenn and George L. Wrenn, Jr., Kreigh Collins and Louis H. Waidner. 
Class 2. Receive 2-6 of 15—William A. Larned and Malcolm D. Whitman. 
Class 3. Receive 4-6 of 15—William J. Clothier and Edgar W. Leonard, Beals C. Wright and Irving C. 
Wright. 
Class 4. Receive rs—Harry F. Allen and Robert Le Roy, Irving C. Wright and Edgar W. Leonard, and 
Wylie C. Grant and Robert Le Roy. 
THE YEAR IN GOLF. 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
National—Walter J. Travis, , Contes City Golf Club; E. M. Byers, runner-u 
National (women’s)—Mrs, B. S. Horne (Miss Bessie’ Anthony), Glenview Golf Club; Miss J. A. Carpenter, 
Westward Ho, runner-up. 
SECTIONAL 
Metropolitan (men’s)—Findlay S. Douglas, Nassau Country Club. Metropolitan (women’s)—Mrs. E. A. 
Manice, Baltusrol Golf Club. Western (Amateur)—Walter Egan, Exmoor ; Chandler Egan, Exmoor, runner- 
up. Western (women’s)—Miss Bessie Anthony, Trans-Mississippi—Dr. John Maxwell, Keokuk. Southern 
Association—A. W. Gaines, Chattanooga. Pacific Coast Association (women’s)—Mrs. Jean W. Bowers, Los 
Angeles. 
STATE 
Massachusetts—A. G. Lockwood, Allston. New Jersey—Marc M. Michael, Yountakah, Nutley. Connecti- 
cut—Charles H. Seeley, Wee Burn,-Noroton. Vermont—A. M. Reed, Ekwanok, Manchester. New Hampshire 
—W. W. Bennett, Portsmouth. Rhode Island—N. S. Campbell, Agawam Hunt, a Pennsylvania— 
George A. Ormiston, Highland, Pittsburgh. Maryland and District of Columbia—Dr. L. L. Harban, Colum- 
bia, Washington. Wisconsin—Edward Buchaw, Racine. Maine—J. C. Bates, Dana, Stamford. California 
{men’ s)—Walter Fairbanks, Los Angeles. California (women’ s)—Miss Mabel Higgins, Midlothian. Minnesota 
—Michael Doran, St. Paul. Iowa—Warren Dickinson, Des Moines. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
Intercollegiate—Frank O. Reinhart, Princeton ; team championship won by Harvard. 





HORSE SHOW BREEDING CLASSES 
APPOINTMENTS—THE GIG TYPE 


By FRANCIS T. UNDERHILL * 


NALYSING the evolution of the Show 

during the twenty years of its existence, 
it would seem that the heavy harness, saddle, 
hunter and pony classes fill best and create 
the most general interest. Hitherto the 
roadster classes have been well represented, 
and every effort should be made to secure 
large entries in these, the representative 
American classes. The breeding classes, 
except hackney, during the period when 
enthusiasm for this breed was at its height, 
and the trotting classes, in which a few 
prominent breeders took sufficient interest 
to make extensive entries, have never filled 
really well. 

It would seem logical to deduce from 
this that New York is the place to show 
the finished product, rather than the pro- 
ducers. While this does not apply to the 
thoroughbred, or trotter, whose supremacy 
and superiority of blood is determined on 
the race track, it does obtain most emphati- 
cally with the classes which the exhibitor and 
the public have stamped with their approval. 

New York is not a breeding center, and 
it is obvious that the breeder generally de- 
rives little or no benefit from the winning 
of ribbons and small money prizes with his 
stallions, mares or foals at the National 
Show, for the reason that he is not reafly 
taking part in a national competition. It 
is, of course, possible that, with very large 
purses, the breeder generally might be in- 
duced to compete, and, even so, it is doubt- 
ful if the public would be interested; nor 
are the conditions really suited to such an 
exhibit. 

One great reason for the popularity of 
the classes which have practically made the 
show. lies in the fact that they draw from 
the whole country, and even from across 
the sea, bringing the laurels of a really 
national victory to the winners. Now, why 
is it not best to recognize this fact, and 
either eliminate the breeding classes en- 
tirely, or endeavor to make them represen- 
tative? The Association itself would be 
benefited, for in these days of specialists 
the general practitioner is at a disadvan- 
tage. After all, the breeder is best repre- 
sented by the product of his stud. The 
awarding of a blue ribbon to a producing 
animal means very little, unless judged by 
what he has produced; and the frequent 
production of worthy show horses is sure 
to bring their breeder into the most de- 
sirable sort of prominence. 

In my judgment, the following classes 
should comprise the prize list: 

Trotters in harness, roadsters in harness, 
heavy harness horses (as at present, with 
possibly a few subdivisions), saddle horses, 
park hacks, hunters, ponies and draught 
horses in harness. 


* Mr. Underhill was one of the heavy harness class 
judges at the 1903 show. 


With a proper distribution of the prize 
moneys saved by the eliminating of the 
breeding classes, the roadster and draught 
horse owners could be attracted, and the 
blue ribbon of the National Show made 
par excellence the trophy to be coveted, as 
being the token of a national victory. 

The question of competing in the show 
ring with exhibitors of large wealth, who 
pay fancy prices for their horses, is often 
agitated. As a matter of fact, these men 
encourage the breeders throughout the 
country to produce good animals, and there 
is all the more glory to the man who wins 
against the long-priced ones. There is one 
point, however, which demands serious con- 
sideration, and which to my mind is a men- 
ace to the improvement of the harness 
horse; namely, the tendency to scour the 
country for high-stepping trotting stallions 
of good conformation, purchasing them at 
high prices, and gelding them for the show 
ring; thus taking from the producing field 
the very animals which would have been 
most likely to improve the type. The only 
remedy I can see for this evil is for judges 
to frown upon * staginess.” 

Referring to decisions in the ring, which 
were particularly productive of comment, I 
may say that the Waldorf-Astoria Cup was 
awarded to Forest King, not because he is 
a typical gig-horse, but because there seemed 
nothing else to-do. ‘Lord Brilliant, badly 
driven, went short, and did not show his 
old-time form at all, and the mare Hildred 
was not, in our judgment, quite the equal 
of the winner. Forest King certainly lacks 
the quality necessary for a typical gig-horse, 
and is somewhat lacking in pace. In the 
championship where Lord Brilliant was 
awarded the ribbon, the little horse in Ba- 
tonyi’s hands was a very different animal, 
and for a time went with all his old fire 
and dash. He had pace and quality over 
Forest King, though he was not his equal 
in height of action. The hackney went bet- 
ter than he had previously, but the faster 
he went, while displaying extravagant all- 
round action, the more labored and unre- 
fined his action became. (Old Sundown 
possessed the quality of refined action to a 
marked degree.) Therefore, taking every- 
thing into consideration, we decided that 
Brilliant was entitled to the championship, 
and Lord Golden, being of the same type, 
to the reserve. 

It may be as well to refer to the Appoint- 
ment Classes, in which the general improve- 
ment has been very marked. In fact, the 
only flagrant breaches of good form lay in 
the use of breast collars for gigs, and in 
the showing of tandems before gigs. One 
cannot properly judge a tandem unless the 
wheeler is shown between the shafts of a 
tandem cart, where he is called upon to do 
his necessary work. 





